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T might be thought that a few sentences would be sufficient 
to explain the theories that have led to the idea of building 
garden cities in Great Britain, but before us are two heavy 
and jormidable volumes taken up with this subject. They 
are written by Mr. A. RK. Sennett, the tale of whose dis- 

tinctions occupies some ten iines of the title-page. But we 
should not imagine that a faculty for simple and plain writing 
is one of his strongest qualifications. He tells us in his 
introduction that concentration of population ‘commenced 
medizvally for unity of strength in depredative belligerency,” and 
after a florid description of the garden town of to-day, he 
asks, somewhat, we are afraid, in the manner of Mrs. Slip- 
slop, ‘‘Can anyone fail to appreciate the prepollence of all this 
upon health?” Sometimes we utterly fail to grasp his meaning, 
as when he asserts that ‘‘ Man is a colligative, a phalanxive being.” 
We would urgently recommend those who make a kind of 
religion of this scheme of garden cities to employ someone to 
state their views lucidly and simply, for Mr. Sennett’s sesquipe- 
dalian words can only confuse all but the most recondite readers. 
Let us try to state a case for him. The objections to towns are 
chiefly that the citizen is obliged to breathe an air that has been 
adulterated by the smoke and injurious smells of many houses and 
factories; that he is too much confined to obtain the exercise 
requisite to health without sacrificing more time than he can 
afford in getting out of the town, and perhaps Mr. Sennett might 
very fairly rejoin that these are the least of the disadvantages. 
The town artisan is compelled by the nature of the case to live 
in squalid surroundings. It could not be expected that in a large 
town the poorest labourers could be housed beautifully ; on the 
contrary, the town mechanic or artisan is crowded into a space 
too small for himself and his family, and when he goes out it is 
to behold long rows of houses built on the same model as his 
own. In fact, the greatest drawback to his lite is the ghastly 
monotony it presents in every respect. The whole tenlency of 
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legislation for several generations has been to produce a dead 
level. It would appear, for instance, that the ideal aimed at by 
the educational authorities is that all the poor children should go 
to school at the same moment and leave at the same moment; 
that they should have the same intervals for rest and recreation, 
and that at a given time they should all be repeating the same 
lessons, or reading the same books. This is the first introduc- 
tion of the working man to the dull uniformity which eventually 
kills the soul that is within him. 

But when he comes out of school, the institutions created 
by the class to which he belongs all tend to deepen and extend 
this monotony. As soon as he goes to work, he joins a trades 
union which demands of him that he shall stipulate with his 
master to work exactly the same number of hours per day as 
people in similar situations do, and his fellow-workmen take care 
that he shall develop no individuality in the execution of his 
task. It would suit their purpose if each working man became 
a unit only, and if all the units were the same. Nos numerus 
sumus, they might take for their motto, though they would 
use these words in a very different sense than that in which 
they were first employed by the poet Horace. They leave off 
their work at the same time of night, drink the same bad beer 
before they go home, sleep in the same sort of machine-made 
iron bed, and have one hour for appearing in the morning. Now 
we sympathise very much with the desire to escape all this, and 
to place the working man in such a position that he will not be 
continually having his corners rubbed off, and will develop an 
individual personality of his own. The question is, can that be 
achieved in a garden city? All the Utopian views in the world 
are worthless unless it can be demonstrated that it is to the 
advantage of manufacturers to set up their workshops at a 
distance from the centres of population. Obviously no general 
rule will apply tothis. Some things can be made in the country 
as easily as in town, but the great majority are most advan- 
tageously manufactured close to the place of consumption, and 
we do not think it at all probable that sufficient people will 
go to the garden cities to make the slightest difference in the 
towns, though here and there a manufacturer may consent to 
fall in with the views of the reformers. But an equally important 
question is whether the working man himselt will be more 
content. The Romans of old time called out for ‘* Panem et 
Circenses,” and it may be taken for granted that the working man 
of to-day is as much devoted to his circus as was his prototype 
in Rome, though that circus—if we may be permitted to use such 
an Irish bull—may assume many different forms. In one case it 
is the Crystal Palace, in another a music hall, in a third Earl’s 
Court, or in a fourth Mme. Tussaud’s. In other words, the semi- 
educated labourer of to-day will have his amusements, and 
unless the projectors of this new scheme can insure that the 
favourites of the labourer will go down to the city they 
will never be content. And there are many other conditions 
which the working man, and particularly his wie, appreciates. 
In a town they are near shops, aud can do their marketing 
favourably and, on the whole, cheaply--much more cheaply than 
can be done in an ordinary market town, whatever may be the 
case with this Garden one. Withal there is a certain amount 
of pleasant excitement in this Saturday night excursion for 
victuals that the working man will not willingly let die, and the 
question is what is going to be substituted for all these pleasures 
ot the town? It is nearly absurd to assume that every labouring 
man is delighted to lie in the shade of the beech tree and work 
with his spade and his hoe. The majority care very little about 
such delights, and would soon grow to hate them if separated 
from those things that they take pleasure in. 

We can very well see, therefore, that those who wish to 
establish garden cities have not only many external difficulties 
to surmount, but that within the organisation itself will always 
lurk causes for dissension and dissatisfaction. This will be 
greatest amongst the poorest classes of labourer. The casual 
worker is much better in a town than in a small community, 
for the simple reason that when he is thrown out of work 
by one employer, it is always to his advantage to 
have a dozen others at his elbow. In a country town he is 
very often at the mercy of a single individual, and he is much 
more inclined to exaggerate than minimise the annoyance caused 
by this fact. Thus, although it seems quite easy to work the 
idea out theoretically, there are reasons for believing that in 
practice it would be much more difficult. No doubt a com- 
munity here and there may succeed, but it will be only asa drop 
in the ocean. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioness 
of Bute. The Marchioness is the daughter of Sir 


Henry Bellingham, Bart., of Bellingham Castle, County Louth, 
where her marriage to the Marquess of Bute took place on 
July 6th. 
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VERY great boon was conferred on the farmers by 
the Board of Agriculture when it offered to send 
telegraphic forecasts of the weather during the hay 
and corn harvests. But the system met with a 
bad breakdown last Sunday, when such intelligence 

would have been more than usually weicome, since over a 
great part of the country the hay is lying out in the fields. 
Those who owned it went to bed in comfort on Saturday night, 
because the official forecast for nearly the whole of England was 
“fine and warm,” and no hint was given of the storm which 
broke on Sunday with such violence. We are not blaming the 
Meteorological Office, since itiscommon knowledge that the science 
of making weather forecasts is still in its infancy: but the fact 
that so tremendous a storm could be portending without the 
prophets knowing anything about it ought to redouble the zeal 
of those who are investigating the subject. Surely with the 
resources at the disposal of modern meteorologists, including 
Marconi’s wireless telegraphic system, it ought to be possible 
te know when a thunder-storm or drenching rain is to be 
expected. 


The results were deplorable in some parts of the country. 
A most unusual amount of damage had already been done by 
thunder-storms in Berwick. For instance, young potatoes and 
roots had been washed out of the ground, and cultivated fields, 
in the middle of June, were for as long as two hours under water. 
It was the hay that received the most damage on Sunday. On 
the majority of farms it was still lying out in the swathe, thouzh 
they were happy who had not yet begun to cut it, and happier 
still they who already had it stacked. Those who had it on the 
ground, estimate the deterioration at at least 20 per cent., and this 
loss will be felt all the more because this is by no means a good 
hay year, and it was of great importance to save the small crop in 
the best possible condition. The cereals did not suffer so 
much. Insome fields where the wheat and oats are exceptionally 
heavy they were rather badly laid; but if dry weather follows, no 
doubt they will recover, as laying in early July is not nearly so 
serious as.it is at the end ot the month or in the beginning of 
August. 





A great deal of injury was done to the fruit. English 
cherries are just at that particular point of ripeness when a fall 
of rain followed by bright sunshine causes them to crack, and 
though this may not lessen their value intrinsically, it lowers the 
price in the market, as for dessert purposes buyers insist on 
having the fruit not only good, but good-looking. Strawberries 
and raspberries also suffered to a considerable extent, and are 

ow in a soft and pulpy condition, which entails a loss of flavour. 
\itogether the weather has been very much against the interests 
the fruit-growers this year, and while there will probably be 
) faliing off in the foreign supplies, and therefore no considerable 
‘se 1a price, the very small crops in English gardens and orchards 
ill scarcely pay for the expense of picking and sending to market. 
‘his is the more to be regretted as cherries are almost the only 
verage crop. Apples, pears, and plums are bad in nearly every 
ut-growing district in Great Britain, and the supply from the 
nglish growers will be a short one throughout the season. 


Estimates of the approaching harvest are now coming in from 
wous parts of the country, and, needless to say, they are not of 
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a very highly-encouraging description. The long drought in 
spring retarded the growth to an amazing extent, and few of the 
crops have recovered. If the weather continues from henceforth 
to be favourable, ao doubt the return will be very nearly the 
average one, although the straw will be exceptionally light. The 
facts at present are, first, that the crop is only moderate, and, 
second, that the final result entirely depends upon the amount of 
sunshine registered between now and September. Not much 
variation is reported in the various counties. For once the North 
has suffered as much as the South from drought, and indeed it 
seems likely enough to have to reap one of the worst harvests 
on record. Here and there, however, the soil has produced a very 
fine crop of cereals, and we could -how our readers a few wheat 
and oat fields the promise of which has seldom been surpassed. 
But perhaps this has been entirely due to local showers. 


LOVERS’ WAYS. 

Vex not thyself at lovers’ ways, 

(For summer fast is flying.) 
A invstery ’twas in ancient days, 

(The roses lie a-dying.) 
E’en Solomon with all his wit, 

(Chill autuimn's leaves are falling.) 
Expressed a mild amaze at it, 

(Rough winter’s voice is calling.) 

Ke MacG, 


A striking change is taking place in the market for cut 
flowers, and one Which is all for the good of the British branch 
of the industry. The increase in the amount of these flowers 
which are sold at Covent Garden, to be distributed over a wide 
area, has bee enormous during the last decade, and for a time 
the foreign and Channel Island growers had by far the greater 
proportion of the business in their own hands. Recently, how- 
ever, the British cultivator has been improving his share of the 
trade in a very striking manner, and the Paris agents of the 
growers in the South of France have, in particular, been feeling 
his competition very severely. The official figures show that in 
1903 the flowers imported during the earlier half of the year 
were valued at £208,555, while in 1904 the total had diminished 
to £191,641, and this year to £166,290. There is good ground 
for confidence that in the trade in bedding plants and cut 
blossoms British growers will find a remunerative and increasing 
industry. 


One of the most interesting and ‘destructive of our wild plants 
which bloom in the early part of July is the deadly nightshade, 
or belladonna, which has an evil pre-eminence from the violently 
poisonous properties of its juice and berries. It is found growing 
in many parts of the country on stony slopes or among old ruins, 
and on many broken hillsides in the chalk districts it is quite a 
common plant. ft is very conspicuous to tle eye, with its 
branching, bushy stems rising to a height of 3ft. or even 4ft., 
and smooth, laurel-shaped leaves, and has a rank Juxuriance of 
growth which is quite in accordance with its sinister reputa- 
tion. The colour of the bell-shaped blossoms is a curious, livid, 
purple-brown, the very type of poisonous colour. The plant is 
not so dangerous, however, at this stage as in late summer and 
autumn, when its large black, smooth berries are only too apt 
to tempt children to eat them. The best place to look for this 
Satan among British plants is in disused chalk-pits, or round the 
mouths of rabbit-earths in a chally soil. 

It is a well-known and very singular fact that, in the case of 
a great many kinds of barnboo, all plants of a certain species, 
over the whole of Great Britain and Ireland and a portion of 
northern Continental Europe, flower and forthwith die in the 
same year. Perhaps ‘forthwith’ suggests too immediate a death. 
They are moribund for a year before actual demise. Even the 
smallest plant, as well as the biggest, shares in this epidemic of 
flowering and consequent death all over the indicated area. 
Last year it was the turn of the Simoni to flower, which now are 
practically dead, and this year the Nigra, the black-stemmed 
kind, are all flowering and will proceed to their death. Londoners 
may see this flowering in process at Holland House, at Kew, 
and elsewhere; and even as far West as the Scilly Islands the 
same phenomenon is to be observed. Every bamboo of this 
variety is at the same crisis of its fate, and a resowing of their 
seed will be required if they are to be seen again in our gardens. 





In having secured no less than eleven examples of the New 
Zealand apteryx, or kiwi—of the species known as Apteryx 
mantelli—the Zoological Society have established a record. 
Never before in the history of the Gardens have so many of 
these strange birds been brought together. This quaint and 
puzzling type of bird-life is, there can be no doubt, verging on 
extinction, and, consequently, we venture to hope that the 
Zoological Society will make the most of the unique opportunity 
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which fortune has placed in their lands. No expense should 
be spared in making the surroundings of these distinguished 
captives as like their natural home as possible, since by so doing 
they may be induced to breed. These birds are remarkable in 
many ways. That they are flightless is common knowledge, 
and that they are peculiar, in that the nostrils are placed at the 
end of the beak, is equally well known. But there is much 
concerning their life-history and habits that remains to be cleared 
up. birds, as a rule, have not great powers of scent, but the 
kiwi is probably unusually gifted in this respect, judging, at least, 
by the wonderful complexity of the labyrinth which represents 
the organ of smell in these birds. Early experiments, we hope, 
will be made to test this. The systematic position of these birds 
is still a bone of contention, and it is highly probable that, if the 
opportunities now placed in the hands of the Fellows for study 
are fully utilised, some valuable information on this head will be 
gathered. 

We learn, with great regret, that rinderpest, or in other 
words cattle-plague, has broken out in the Zoological Gardens 
at Rotterdam, causing irreparable loss in a few hours. 
Probably by now every one of the ruminates has_ been 
slaughtered to prevent the spread of this scourge beyond the 
confines of the Gardens. Before the true nature of the 
epidemic was discovered several antelopes fell victims, and no 
precautionary measures availed to save the pair of anoas, the 
rare dwarf cattle of Celes, and naturally the most cherished 
of the animals at these Gardens. Dr. Butlikofer, the 
Director of the Gardens, at the time of the outbreak was 
taking part in the Ornithological Congress in London, and had 
to leave just at its close. 





Pretty Polly has endeared herself so much to the affections 
of the british public, that we hear with almost as much satis- 
faction as if she were a distinguished public character who had 
fallen ill that she is recovering from the recent mishap that 
threatened to put an end to her racing days. She is in reality 
one of the few animals that appeal to that intelligent part of the 
public which takes no active part in the racing, either by going 
vto meetings or by making bets, and yet has sufficient sympathy 
with it to recognise when a horse of exceptional merit makes its 
appearance. ‘This was the case with Sceptre, whose doings are 
likely to become a tradition in racing circles, more on account of 
what she was thought capabie of than of her actual achieve- 
ments. Mr. Hall Walker’s colt Black Arrow seems to be at the 
beginning of an equally distinguished career, and so does the 
beautiful filly Cherry Blossom. These form a group of race- 
horses each of which has made a vivid impression on the 
imagination of the public. 





Supporters of the entente cordiale must have been delighted 
with the spectacle seen last week in the harbour of Brest, where 
those battleships that represent the might and majesty of England 
were on a visit to our French neighbours. It was an object- 
lesson to the whole world to see each British man-of-war riding 
peacefully at anchor between two French vessels with which in 
the old time we would have been at war. We noticed that all 
the friends of peace in France extended a most cordial welcome 
to our ships, and no doubt the moral effect throughout Europe 
must be of the who!esomest kind, for it is a demonstration that 
if France and England were united—as they well might be—there 
is no European country,and scarcely any combination of European 
countries, which would be strong enough to oppose them success- 
fully. It would beaffectation to deny that it is desired that Germans 
should take special note of the demonstration, because there seems 
little reason to doubt that while the old enmity bet ween France and 
Germany is still only slumbering, and might be fanned into 
activity at any moment, there is a party of the Kaiser’s subjects 
who would at any time welcome a rupture with Great Britain. 








Few of the world’s distinguished men of science have led a 
life of such active adventure as that which fell to the lot of the 
very distinguisned geographer, M. Elisée Reclus, whose death 
occurred last week near Bruges. It was in consequence of the 
coup d'état of 1851 that M. Reclus, whose sympathies always 
were on the liberal and democratic side, was obliged to leave 
France, and commenced a six years’ period of travel which was 
invaluable to him in his subsequent geographical work. For 
his share in the Commune atter the siege of Paris by the 
Prussians, he was condemned to a sentence of transportation, 
which was commuted to one of banishment on the urgent 
representations of men of science of many nationalities. 1t was 
then that he began his great work the “* Géographie Universelle,” 
of which the first volume was published in 1876, and the nine- 
teenth and last not until 1894. For many years he was Professor 
of Geography at the Free University in Brussels, and was a 
man of warmest sympathies and gentlest manners, although 
his tendencies drew him to the Anarchist camp, and although 
he lived most of his life at ojds with the law. He died of beart 
disease, at the age of seventy-five. 
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The Home Ojdlice has done well to issue a circular to the 
various mazistrates in the metropolis asking them to take cases 
in which children are concerned first in the police courts. The 
atmosphere of these halls of justice is not very conducive to 
improving morals even in the adult, and for a child to attend 
them is to render it familiar with vice in its worst aspect. It 
is no doubt necessary that such places as police courts should 
exist, but the ordinary citizen who has happened to be in one 
once is not likely to return. There are womenkind hanging about 
it, often in tears, oftener still in laughter which is even more 
pitiful. There are men who are the very off-scourings of the 
citv, and whoever has business there is very often obliged, before 
his turn comes, to listen to the evidence in cases which he wouid 
not care to read if reported in the newspapers. All this upon 
the child-mind can have no other effect than that of pollution 
and of rendering reformation practically impossible. The Home 
Office is to be congratulated on having taken a step that is full 
of true kindness and common-sense. 


A SONG OF DREAMS. 

One came to me in the night 

And said Arise! 
I rose, phantom-white ; 
Far was my flight 
To a star shaken with light 

In the heart of the skies. 
Through seven spheres I fled, 

Opal and rose and white, 
Emerald, violet, red, 
Through azure was I led, 
And the coronal on my head 

With seven moons was bright. 
What wonder that the day 

Swings slowly through slow hours! 
My heart leaps when the grey 
Husht feet of Night are astray, 
And I hear her wild bells play 

Ou her starry towers. 

FIONA MACLEOD. 


Meetings of public companies promise, if the present 
method continues in vogue, to become almost as interesting as 
Budget night in the House of Commons. The chairman of 
Spiers and Pond the other day gave quite an_ interesting 
account of the changed habits of the people of this country. 
He was trying to account for a falling-off in the profits of his 
company, which this year is not able to pay any dividend. 
Some of the shareholders seem to think that it is the manage- 
ment which is to blame, but the chairman holds a very different 
view. He cited the case of a hotel which had 147 guests 
sleeping in it one night this year, and thetotalof the wine and spirit 
bill only came to £7 for the day, including dinner. On the 
corresponding day of the previous year there were ninety- 
seven guests, and they spent more than the 147 did on wines and 
spirits. He thinks that everywhere there is a desire to curtail 
luxuries, and that while as many, and perhaps more, people go 
to hotels and restaurants, they content themselves with much 
simpler and less expensive meals than formerly. 


Frobably there is as much truth in this theory as there is in 
the doctrines advanced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Budget night, and we do not know that such a change is 
altogether to be deplored. If it means that people are trying 
to live more simply, and to dispense with expensive wants, 
there is not the slightest harm in the change, whatever the 
effect may be on the dividend of the caterers. The policy of 
those who set themselves out to provide entertainment for 
the public would seem to be to adapt themselves to the new 
taste. On the other hand,it is almost ludicrous to note that 
those who frequent hotels are in other respects becoming much 
more fastidious. M. Paul Cremieu-Javal related somewhat 
plaintively that in the Criterion, where people a few years ago 
were quite content with a carpet at Is. or 2s. a yard, they 
had to have thick Turkey carpets practically throughout at 
£1 per yard; but we cannot help asking how he arrived at 
this taste on the part of the public? The majority of them, 
Wwe may suppose, did not very critically scan the carpets 
before entering the Criterion, and to some it will be news 
that they were treading on what cost 20s. a yard. 


A great feature of the game-playing of the past week—one 
of the busiest in that respect of the year—has been its inter- 
national character. We have had the Australian cricketers 
against England at Leeds; Australians, also, as well as Americans, 
in the lawn tennis courtsat Wimbledon; Americans and Belgians 
on the river at Henley. It is only reasonable to think that the 
better mutual understanding which cannot but result from this 
friendly rivalry of nations is likely to make more easy tie settle- 
ment of serious national differences, should they ever arise. 
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N spite of all the improve- 
ments that have been 
made in means of locomo- 
tion, we hope and trust 
that the good old custom 

of making a tour on foot will 
never go entirely out of fashion. 
Not, indeed, that it ever could 
be called fashionable, for these 
who loved it most lived outside 
the circle of what is called 
society. Book-lovers will easily 
call to mind some of those who 
loved tramping best, among 
whom a special place must be 
given to Hazlitt. His ground 
was the Southern part of 
England, and he_ has _ left 
behind him several vivid 
accounts of his journeys there. 
A disciple of his, as far as all 
this 1s concerned, was Robert 
Lewis Stevenson, who loved to 
walk in Scotland, first on the 
fenlands and afterwards on 
many a wide Highland strath 
and valley. You can, in some 
of his works, almost feel the 
swing of his gait as the tall, 
thin figure marched along 
past the woods and over the 
stiles and across great moorland stretches of heather. 3ut 
for some time past walking has been in danger of falling 
into disuse. There are so many other methods of getting 
about, but none of them yields precisely the same pleasure 
as walking. We have nothing to say against motoring as 
an exercise, and inJeed it gives unstinted pleasure to many, 
and is in itself one of the healthiest forms of recreation. 
The very speed of a motor-car seems to stimulate the circulation 
and induce the keenest appetite, while the quick change from 
scene to scene. while the country races past like some enormous 
panorama, is a sensation which only those who have not 
experienced it will attempt to ridicule; but though the rouzh, 
bold out!ines of scenery can be. studied from a motor-car, 
better almost than from anywhere else, the hedges and 
cultivated fields form but a fertile champaign. The bold out- 
lines of the hills, the lie of the valleys, the course of 
rivers, and all that is strong and bold in landscape, impress them- 
selves upon the occupant of a motor-car; but even when going at 
the regulation twenty miles an hour, it is quite impossible to take 
in any details of the route. Birdand beast and flower are passed 
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WCODLAND FLONUERS. Copyright. 
so rapidly that one has scarcely time to recognise them; and 
then the noise and the strangeness of the vehicle conduce towards 
a rapid flight on the part of every live thing that comes within 
purview. Nor is the humble bicycle of much value. It is true 
that he who travels on it goes silently, and many of the creatures 
that haunt the roadside and hedges will sit almost undisturbed 
while the bicycle flies past them; yet it is not on the highway 
that one gains intimacy with Nature. Through the gate and over 
the stile, up the bridle-path and along the highway by the river, 
where wild flowers have almost obliterated the track that speaks 
of the right of way—these are where Nature may be seen inti- 
mately, and where the bicyclecannot go. Much may be said, on 
the other hand, for the phaeton, which was immortalised by the late 
William Black; but anything oa four wheels is more suitabie for the 
study of humanity than of the environment in which humanity is 
set. Pleasant it isin summer weather to jog merrily over twenty 
miles or so of country, to seek out an honest inn, with a shrewd 
landlord and beaming landlady, and to examine from it, as our 
headquarters, whatever is interesting in the country town at 
which we have arrived. Nothing shall be said here against 
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travelling in a phaeton, but it may be safely asserted that many 
things can be seen to greater advantage on foot. The way 
which William Cobbett affected, that is, on horseback, also has 
merits of its own, but the disadvantages are vey nearly the same 
as those which are met with in using a bicycle. A horse has 
to go from stage to stage, and you cannot at your own sweet will 
cause him to leave the well-trodden highway and follow the 
course of the river, or cross the fields; but that is the chief 
advantage of being on foot. We take it for granted that he 
who sallies forth on an adventure of this kind does not subject 
himself to any absurd rule. There are people we know who 
take a pride in walking so many miles a week, and who 
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set themselves to do a certain proportion of the journey 
every day. 

Now it is impossible that such as these can ever enjoy the 
true pleasures of walking, however great may be their achieve- 
ments in the pedestrian line, for the very essence of an enjoyable 
walking tour is freedom. It should have no particular purpose, 
and although it may be advisable to form at the outset some 
rough idea of the route, this should always be open to modifica- 
tion, so that, if there is any inducement whatsoever to leave the 
prescribed road, no impediment will be placed in the Way ; 
and, generally speaking, the worst of all impediments is that of 
luggage. Some people are not content unless they have a huge 
bag forwarded from place to place by the train, so that they can 
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change their wearing apparel, outward and inward, as they go; 
but this infers an unholy craving after luxury. Thoreau 
has said that the most independent of travellers 1s he who 
has least to carry, and it will be well for the pedestrian if 
he can make up his mind at the beginning to do with 
what can be packed into a small haversack. We allow a small 
comb, hair-brush and tooth-brush, and a garment in which to 
sleep at night will not be amiss, as the refreshment of a change 
is worth the trouble of carrying it. Some would add a book or 
two to their luggage; but if this be done, we should advise the 
traveller to choose the smallest editions, as he will learn that the 
lightest book becomes heavy at the end of a long day’s journey. 
lar more amusing is it, in our 
mind, to depend for reading 
on the different books that 
can be picked up in a hotel 
—some of them volumes one 
would never look at, unless 
it were a case of desperation, 
and one were reduced to read 
this or nothing. All the more 
grateful is the surprise when 
interest is found where none 
was expected. 

At the end of a journey 
it is generally possible, even 
in the humblest wayside inn, 
to get something that will 
serve in the place of a bath, 
and where this is obtainable 
the want of a change of 
clothes will not be felt. The 
advantage of having little 
luggage is found in _ the 
freedom of the pedestrian to 
take what course he may. 
Let him start in the morning 
with any intention in the 
world, he is at liberty to 
change it as soon as fancy 
strikes him; and there are few 
parts of England where he 
will not be tempted out of 
the beaten track. Even along 
the road in July the scene 
is one to make one forget all 
the turmoil and heat and worry 
of the city. At this time of year 
the last of the wild roses are 
still blooming on the hedge- 
rows; here and there a single 
spray holding a hundred flowers 
may be seen even yet. Inthe 
fields the hay-makers are busy 
at work with their forks and 
their machinery, looking very 
cheerful and happy as they 
gather what will be the fodder 
of their horses and cows during 
the coming winter. The corn- 
fields are green, and shining 
with something of a metallic 
glint. Long ere this the ears 
have begun to fill, and wheat 
and barley and oats stand 
waiting for the sun that will 
ripen and yellow them ina 
few weeks. Root crops, too, 
are green and inviting, and 
on the meadows the ewes, 
with lambs now reaching 
mature proportions, are feeding 
at leisure. 

But all this might be 
noticed by anyone hurrying 
past on a bicycle or motor. 
Where the pedestrian has a 
distinct advantage is in the fact that he can leave the high- 
way at any moment, and along some lootpath that goes 
winding through the fields follow his own sweet will, knowing 
that at night-time he is sure to come to some inn that will at least 
serve his purpose, and where he may discover much more comfort 
than he ever dreamt of. Resting in a field corner, or sitting idly 
by some river bank, he is at leisure to observe the various wild 
creatures that now, when the earth is teeming with food for 
them, venture forth freely. He will see birds with wiich 
he has had no previous acquaintance, and he may watch 
them perfectly at their ease, if he will but sit still, since 
birds seem afraid of nothing except motion. The furred 
creatures of the woodland also come out of their hiding- 
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places when 
they do not recog- 
nise any enemy 
abroad. The 
squirrel hopsdown 
from its tree, and 
the rabbit steals 
out of its hole; 
stoats and weasels 
pursue their deadly 
hunt in the nettles 
and at the roots of 
the hedgerow; 
while shrews and 
mice timidly ven- 
ture forth to seek 
their food. It 
would not be pos- 
sible to observe 
these things if the 
pedestrian were in 
any hurry to reach 
his destination at 
a particular 
moment; but if 
he has made no 
plan he can rest 
in peace and 
contentment, and 
see Nature as 
sie is, when she 
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A BOOK 
OF THE 
WEEK. 


N spite of all 
that has been 
Written about 
him, William 
Blake is not 

nearly so well 
known to English 
readers ashe ought 
to be, both oa 
account of his 
pictures and his 
poetry. The 
former are no 
doubt somewhat 
difficult to under- 
stand, and as one 
looks at the fan- 
tastic forms, 
strange composi- 
tion, and colours 
that are extra- 
ordinary even in 
their harmony, it 
is difficult to form 
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looking on. Nor 

need he confine himself to this form of amusement. He can 
dawdle about the village and see the antiquities of the small 
town; he can study the river or the meadow; and probably, if 
he has done a fair walk in the morning, he will be glad to do 
this in the afternoon. ‘To an intelligent man with wide interests, 
we can think of nothing that holds out quite so much hope of 
wholesome and innocent amusement as a walking tour in the 
mid@le of summer. 
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of what he meant 
to convey. Perhaps the most plausible theory is that in his 
dreamiest mood he often sat by the fire and saw by the wonderful 
light of his imagination strange shapes in the flames, and that 
these he afterwards tried to express in form and colour. Some- 
thing of the same kind could be said of a great deal of his poetry, 
though much of it is so simple and clear that it might 
have a place in every child’s book of verse. On_ these 
grounds we extend a more than usually hearty welcome 
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to the Poems of William Blake, 
edited by W. B. Yeats 
(Routledge), which has just 
been issued from the press. 
Mr. Yeats must have found in 
Blake a kindred soul to study, 
although the mysticism is very 
different from that of the Keltic 
Society. Still, we suppose he 
would be claimed as one of the 
Gaels, and with much _ better 
reason than Mr. William Sharp 
nad for including Shakespeare 
among the Kelts, for Blake was 
an Irishman by descent. His 
grandfather was one John 
O’Neil, who, having got into 
difficulties, got over them by 
marrying and taking the name 
of acertain Ellen Blake, who 
kept a shebeen at Rathmines, 
Dublin. This John O’Neil had 
a son James of doubtful legiti- 
macy, who also took the name 
of Blake, and in due time 
married and became the father 
of five children, one of whom 
was the poet. By birth, how- 
ever, William Blake was a 
Cockney, since he was born 
at 28, Broad Street, Golden 
Square, in 1757. Perhaps we 
might account for the turn 
which Blake’s mysticism took 
by the fact that the small 
shopkeeper’s place became the 
resort of Swedenborgians, at 
that time a sect whose in- 
fluence was making _ itself 
felt both in Europe and in 
America. 

Blake never was sent tc ~ 
school, and his mind was one 
of those which, in any circum- 
stances, could scarcely have 
been subject to discipline. His 
father gave him a great deal of 
freedom, and alter Jearning to 
read he spent much of his time 
in the Surrey lanes, where 
doubtless he picked up that 
knowledge of Nature which 
filled so large a part ofhis poems. 
Thus we have, as a bisis of his 
personality, aninnate Cockney- = 44. C. Cottam. 
ism tempered by freedom and 
early intimacy with Nature. Blake, when the time came 
for earning his own living, was sent to learn engraving with 
Basire, with whom he worked two years. In his twentieth year 
he finished his apprenticeship, and also formed the acquaintance 
of Flaxman which was fated to have a great influence over his 
life. About this time, too, he fell in love with ‘a lovely little 
girl,” Polly or Clara Woods, who walked out with him for a 
little while, and then, in the phrase of his biographer, “ whistled 
him down the wind.” However, in the midst of the despair and 
melancholy induced by his being jilted, he was sent to board at 
the house of a market gardener, named Boucher, at Richmond, 
and there he met his future wife. Mr. Yeats tells the story of the 
courtship so prettily that we give it in his own words: 

‘The market gardener had a pretty, ‘bright-eyed’ daughter named 
Catherine, who whenever her mother asked her whom she would marry was 
wont to answer, ‘I have not yet seen the man.’ One night she came into 
the room where her family were sitting, and saw for the first time a new- 
comer with young, handsome face and flamelike hair—her own pencil sketch 
is the authority—and grew upon the moment faint, as the tale has it, from 
the intuition that she saw her destined husband. She left the room to 
recover, and upon her return sst down by Blake and heard from his lips the 
story of his great love for the false beauty, and of her fickleness and his 
wretchedness. ‘I pity you from my heart,’ she cried. ‘Do you pity me?’ 
he answered ; ‘then I love you for that.? Humiliated by his ill-starred love, 
he was grateful for a little womanly kindness, and from such gratitude, not 
for the first. time upon the earth, sprang a love that lasted until life had 
passed away.” 

Blake’s personal history after that is fairly well known, as is 
also the simplicity of the life led by him and his wife. He never 
had any very great share of this world’s goods, and at one time 
was obliged to support himself and his partner on a pittance of 
los. a week. But his wants were simple, and there is arn 
unforgettable vision of him going round the corner to the 
public-house for the pirt of stout that formed the principal part 
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of his supper. It was his wife who sat by him when the end 
came : 


***On the day of his death,’ writes a friend who hal his account from 
Mrs. Blake, ‘he composed songs to his Maker, so sweetly to the ear of his 
Catherine, that, when she stood to hear him, he, looking upon her most 
affectionately, said, ‘* My beloved! they are wot mine. No! They are no 


Mines. 


There is a phrase used by Carlyle, ‘the mad little soul 
of Blake,” that has often been quoted in reference to this poet, 
and, perhaps, at bottom there was a touch of insanity in the 
man. It wouid certainly not be inconsistent with the possession 
of a genius which has no parallel in literary history. There 
must have been moments in bis life, too, when he thought 
simply, and -with none of the mysticism that coloured most of 
his meditations. If we take the ‘“* Laughing Song” we feel 
assured that it must have been written by one full of the love 
of Nature and knowledge of her ways: 


‘* When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 
When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene 3 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing ‘ Ha ha he!’ 
When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread ; 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘ Ha ha he!’” 

Of his other poems, perhaps, the trifle called « Ah, Sunflower,” 
gives the best idea of the inimitable skill with which ke could 
weave the simplest words into immemorial verse. Here is just 
enough of that mysticism to lend enchantment to the numbers: 
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‘* Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 
Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go!” 
As anexample of the most perfect finish and simplicity joined 
to that pathos which is inseparable from a full and sane view of 
life we cannot do better than quote one of the most favourite, 
“ The Fly,” which is exquisite in its simplicity : 
** Little fly, 
Thy summer’s play 
My thoughtless hand 
Ilas brushed away. 
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Am not I 

A fly hke thee? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me? 


For I dance, 

And drink, and sing, 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 
If thought is life 
And strength and breath, 
And the want 

Of thought is death; 
Then am I 

A happy fly, 

If I live, 

Or if I die.” 








THE RINGED PLOVER. 


T the point where the river Torridge joins its sister, the 
Taw, the hills, which have hitherto hemmed them in 
and shaped their course, open out, and, diverging in 
V fashion, terminate on the one hand in the rugged 
cliffs of Hartland, and in the more rounded slopes of 
Saunton Down End on the other. Between the two are vast 
stretches of frm sand, covered for the most part by every tile, 
and a wilderness of sand-dunes which serve to keep the Atlantic 
within its proper limits. The river itself exposes at low water 
wide mud-flats and stretches of seaweed-covere.l rocks, and these 
are the chief feeding grounds of the shore-birds. As you walk 
along by the sea or river in autumn or winter, you may notice a 
silvery line of birds drawn up on the sand. They are dunlins, 
and some guils busily concerned with their toilet beside them 
appear giants by contrast. As 
you draw nearer, you may 
observe a bird among the flock 
about the same size as the others, 
but differently marked. He runs 
to and tro, whistling his plaintive 
note, ‘* Two-ee, two-ee,” and at 
last succeeds in inspiring the 
whole flock with the alarm he 
feels. They rise as one bird with 
a flash of silvery white, and, 
wheeling, vanish; for their brown 
backs are towards you, scarcely 
visible against the background 
of sand. Again they wheel, and 
their white sides and_ breasts 
glitter in the sunlight as the 
flock career along in their extra- 
ordinarily rapid flight ; and then, 
checking themselves, they alight 
at a safer distance. And the little 
bird that takes upon himself the 
duty of watching over the safety 
of the flock?—that is Wide- 
awake, the ringed plover. 
Let me try to introduce him. 
His general colour scheme is 
light sandy brown above and 
white below, but a broad collar 
of velvety black acquits him of 
any charge of plainness. Another 
band of black separates the white 
frontal band from the pale brown 
on the crown of the head; his 
bill is orange tipped with black, 
and legs and feet are of the same 
colour. Such is a description 
of his plumage, but it can hardly 
be called a_ portrait of the 
bird, tor he is something more 4. 7. R. Roberts. 
than the sum of his parts. 
See him as he ruus nimbly out after a retreating wave, stoops 
daintily to pick up some morsel, and then hurries as nimbly back 
before the incoming one to escape a wetting, and you will vet the 
impression of sprightliness and grace rather than of colour, of 
perfect proportion rather than of actual size. And bold as are 
the contrasts of colour, the effect of the whole is in perfect 
harmony with his natural surroundings. It is, indeed, protective 
to a wonderful degree, for he becomes almost invisible to an 
untrained eye as soon as he alights on the shingle. 

_ As winter gives place to spring the dunlin move north to 
their breeding quarters, and Wide-awake, freed from his selt- 
imposed responsibility, begins to think of family affairs too. In 
the hollows among the sand-hills are patches of shingle of 
varying extent, and here, towards the end of April, his mate lays 





her four stone-coloured, speckled eggs, and arranges them with the 
small ends turned inward in true plover fashion. Ofnest there is 
scarcely a trace. A slight hollow is scraped out, lined with small 
pebbles or bits of shell, and all is ready; but, notwithstanding, 
the birds seem to be very particular about their hollow. Quite 
a number are scraped out which are never lined and never used, 
and one wonders what guides them eventually in their choice. 
The result, at any rate, is almost invariably a triumph of 
harmony, and one might easily step upon the eggs unless specially 
on the look-out for them, and sometimes even then. 

Early in MayI visited these shingle stretches, hoping to 
obtain some photographic studies of the birds, and soon came 
upon a pair which immediately set to work to try to deceive 
me. Desperately did they attempt to decoy me off in a safe 
direction, but I was not new 
to their Machiavelian arts, and 
presently found their eggs on 
quite a different shingle-bed 
from that on which they were 
masquerading. To dig a hollow 
for the camera, focus it, and 
cover it over with sand was 
but the work of a minute or 
two; then placing tufts of 
bents round it as artistically 
as possible, and attaching a 
piece of string previously 
stained the colour of the sand, 
I retired to a point of observa- 
tion at the top of a sand- 
dune and screened myself with 
rushes. The change in the 
topography of her immediate 
surroundings, however, seemed 
to disturb the female, and she 
spent some time walking round 
and round it, regarding it from 
every point of view, and not 
knowing what to make of the 
glass eye that stared so un- 
blinkingly at her. Then she flew 
off to discuss the problem with 
hermate. Presently shereturned, 
plucked upcourage, and advanced 
to within a foot of the nest; but 
the inexorable eye was upon her, 
and she retreated. 

At this stage the incoming 
tide put an end to my operations, 
as my boat was in danger of being 
wrecked ; so removing the lens, 
I determined to trust to the 
fair promise of the afternoon 
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it was. By the following day 
the camera-mound was a part of the accepted condition of things. 
The bird had no hesitation in coming to her eggs, and settling 
down with that motherly side-to-side movement, she made herself 
as large as possible and faced the camera. The first exposure 
was made, but now the great disadvantage of the method I was 
employing came into play. After every exposure it is necessary 
to go to the camera to change the plates and reset the shutter, 
and, therefore, to disturb the lird. The only alternative is to 
make a little hut for one’s self and the camera, or to be actually 
buried in the sand. For the first there were no materials to hand, 
and having tried the second, I am unable to recommend it. 
And so the ringed plover and I gradually got acquainted 
and played our respective parts in the game. When I moved 
forward she moved away, and when I retired it was her tura to 
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approacn, and fail- 
ing to notice 
any alteration, 
she would settle 
lown again. But 
10w she faced my 
hiding-place 
instead of the 
“amera, so I got 
ler portrait in 
orofile. After 
three or four 
‘xposures this con- 
lition of things 
eemed to get on 
ler nerves; the 
light click of the 
shutter would 
nake her start 
way from her 
est, and she took 
onger to return. 
she would stand 
‘lose by and per- 
orm her toilet. 
Stretching herself 
o full height, she 
vent down herneck 
‘nd preened the 
sathers of neck 
end breast, then she reached backwards and gave her attention to 
back and tail, and, finally, raising one leg above the drooped 
wing, she combed the back of her head with her toes in a 
delightfully naive manner. 

Nearly a fortnight later the young ones were hatched—little 
fluffy things, marked with sandy brown, mottled with black 
above, and white below—and harmonised with the stones and 
sand even more closely than the eggs from which they came. 
And they seemed instinctively to know it, and to trust to it for 
protection. When but a few hours old they left the nest, and at 
a word from the mother they would “ clap” down on the shingle 
and remain immovable until another note from her reassured 
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them. And how 
she watched over 
them! Clever 
she was before 
in her attempts to 
lead me away from 
the nest, but now 
her watchfulness 
and cunning were 
trebled. She 
would feign a 
broken wing or a 
broken leg with 
admirable skill, 
and stagger along 
before me, 
apparently at her 
last gasp. Some- 
times she would 
even roll over on 
her back and move 
her legs convul- 
sively in the air, 
but all the while 
she gradually 
made off in the 
opposite direction 
to that in which 
her young lay 
concealed. 

It was no easy task to discover them, and when at last two 
were found, they strongly objected to pose for their picture. 
One in particular caused no end of trouble, for no sooner was 
everything ready than he raised his fluffy little wings and ran off 
like a miniature ostrich. Nothing apparently could induce him 
to remain where he was wanted, and the parent birds encouraged 
him with their cries. He answered them, and his baby voice 
was a ludicrous echo of his father’s. Time after time he was 
brought back beside his companion, but it was only when he 
began to tire that I was able to get a snap-shot, and leave him 
to nestle under the mother’s wing. Three weeks later he had 
almost reached his full size, and though not properly feathered, 
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A. J. R. Robcris. PLOVER CHICKS. 
and unable to fly, seemed capable of taking care of himself. 
And his parents apparently thought so too, for another hollow 
had been scraped out, and Wide-awake’s mate had furnished the 


nucleus of a second brood. A. J. R. Roperts. 


A VALET ‘OF "Tm . 
COTSWOLDS. 


HEN I first come in sight of the bare, bleak outlines of the 

Cotswold Hills—conveyed thither by a sleepy, unhurrying 

branch line from Oxford—TI have that sense of home-coming 

which, paradoxically, is often strongest when we return to 

places that have never offered us permanent habitation. 

Stretching out indefinitely against a wide sky, the desolate 

wolds have none of the familiar intimate aspect of typical English scenery ; 
rather is theirs a grey wilcerness, intersected at intervals by low stone walls 
primitively built, dividing field from field in place of the trm, charming 
hedges of the home counties. 


A treeless waste for the most part—beautiful 
by reason of that wide, so changeful sky, whence pilgrim ciouds, blown like 
giant feathers across it, cast fleeting shadows on a sun-filled land, 

But most of all is this feeling of home-coming experienced when the hills 
dip down into that fertile vale through which flows the silver glancing Wind- 
rush, threading its way, a slim, white ribbon, across meadows decked with the 
white and gold of June flowers. The trout are leaping in the clear, brown 
water, greedily expectant of the May-fly; the quick splash of a frightened 
water-rat is heard; with luck one may catch the vivid flash of a kingfisher ; 
an early dragon-fly darts past like a winged turquoise. From here the valley 
is outspread—the shiring glimpses of the Windrush ; the grey and purple bloom 
of the mysterious woods only now shot with the decisive emerald of newly-opened 
leaves; the level, delicate lines of wide, green pasture-land stretching out to 
meet the wolds. On the woods lie those broken golden lights, those shifting 
blue shadows—the capricious colouring of early summer. Here all things are 
late in coming into bud and blossom by reason of the chill, harsh winds that 
blow across the hill-fastnesses all through March and April, and often far into 
May, stunting and retarding vegetation. The buds on the oaks are still a 
mere golden radiance, gossamer-spun. <A wild cherry, its fragrant blossoms 
conspicuously white, stands like a dainty fairy on the outskirts of the woods. 
And in certain furtive, secretive spots, very far from railway or even high 
road, the woods are decked with a constant successicn of wild flowers from 
the time the first snowdrops hang out their humid waxen bells to greet the 
January frosts. Later, the wind-flowers will shake their silver petals over 
the brown earth ; later still, golden armies of daffodils give place to a perfect 
carpet of bluebells—a patch of fallen sapphire mist. And when it is really 
summer, the wild lilies of the valley bloom in obscure places, smaller than 
their garden brethren, but of a sweetness that is surely unsurpassed. 

The wide Roman road—harassed by highwaymen in the old coaching days, 
when it was an important enough thoroughfare—cuts sharply across the hills, its 
long white line dividing the unfertile-looking fields, which now give little promise 
of the glory of the harvest on those uplands. The stone walls alone break 
the monotony, except for the scattered, forgotten-looking farms, with their 
slim belt of protecting trees, that here and there make a group of darkened blots 
on the pale hills. Not infrequently, too, there comes in sight a grove of thick, 
well-grown trees, enclosed by a wall, that marks the site of a ‘* barrow ”— 
the tomb of some ancient hero of whom nothing is known but his resting- 
place of unimaginable antiquity. 

Suddenly the road dips, and almost without warning one has passed 
into a fertile valley in the midst of which a Norman church with its time- 
mellowed tower, washed by the rain and sunshine of eight succeeding 
centuries, is surrounded by the clustering cottages of a little village. The 
valleys of the Cotswolds are so beautiiul, so unexpected, that they come upon 
one with almos: the shock of a surprise. The bare rugged hills, inhospitable, 
defiant, are suddenly left behind, and the traveller sees in their place a 
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dainty valley watered by the clearest ot trout- 
streams—well wooded, sheltered, 
glimpses of golden meadows and dim beech 
woods. Perhaps, too, he will find more than one 
exquisite Tudor house standing ina lovely garden 
that for hundreds of years has been tenderly 
cultivated. The beautiful stone fagade of such 
a house peeps out from between groves of giant 
elms across a lawn of velvet, its grey mellowed 
tones matching the Norman tower that rises 
yonder, These houses are scattered all over the 
Cotswolds; their beauty and their peace, their 
suggestion of old-world stateliness, their strong 
yet delicate lines, shaped and fashioned in an 
unhurrying age, are things that must surely arrest 
and haunt the imagination. Many of them were 
once abbeys, and perhaps in no part of England 
is there shown more ruthless evidence of the 
fierce iconoclastic frenzy of Cromwell’s soldiers 
than in some of the churches of these peaceful 
retreats. 

To drive across these hills when the sun is 
getting low in the sky on a summer evening is 
one of the most charming experiences. The 
fields are full of whitening wheat, of corn 
burnished to a wonderful golden bronze. A 
light cold wind stirs through the air, and the far 
hills are coloured like jewels, amethyst and 
sapphire, vanishing at length into an indefinite 
lilac mist. The sky, wide and pale, takes on 
unimagined hues as the hour of sunset comes. 
The “ yaffel,” who has wakened the echoes with his shrill mocking laugh all 
through the heat of the day, is silent now; the hoarse cry of the jay is 
hushed. The burnt-up grass on both sides of the road is starred with mauve 
heads of wild scabious, and with the harebells that match them so nearly in 
colour. From the close-shorn downlands comes the pungent odour of wild 
thyme. As we pass Cownward into the valley a gossamer mist rises like a 


disclosing 


Copyright. 


film and drifts forlornly, a wandering web, across the water-meadows, chilling 
the air. Very piacid is the Windrush now, reflecting the primrose sky and 
the grey-green of the pollard willows. A great ghost moth flops in our 
faces; from the elms sounds the sleepy cawing of homing rooks. Far off 
above the line of white floating mist the wolds glow purple as a Devonshire 
moorland against the clear amber-coloured sky. ISABEL CLARKE. 


SOME COMMON... 
BUTTERFLIES. 


OW that the hedgerows are green and the fields full of 
flowers, the insect world is once again awakening 
from its winter sleep. One of the first insects to be 


called out by the sunshine of the returning spring 
is the well-known Red Admiral, which has not just 
emerged from its chrysalis, but has existed in the butterfly state 
How has this fragile insect managed 


since the former summer. 





G. R. Ballance. “COMMA” 


ON CAMPION. Copyright. 
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to survive the cold and exposure of the winter months and yet 
retain the greater part of its former beauty? Since the food of 
these insects consists of the nectar of various flowers, it is evident 
that, unless they undergo some modification in the process of 
living, they must starve during the winter. The modification 
which they undergo is popularly known as “hibernation,” and, 
though much still remains unknown concerning this phenomenon, 
the chief changes occurring in the vital processes have been 
more or less explained. The Admiral at the close of the autumn 
seeks some nook, such as a crevice in a faggot-stack, wherein it 
may pass the winter. Having taken up its abode, it is supposed 
that the insect falls into a profound slumber, during which its 
metabolic processes are reduced to almost nil. It may issue 
forth from its hiding-place, if the warmth of the sun is sufficient, 


G. R. Ballance. CHALK-HILL BLUE ON GENTIAN. Copyright. 


even on a day in January. Hence it is not uncommon that one 
reads of the appearance of a butterfly in the first month of the 
year, which is 
falsely chronicled 
as a portent of 
an early spring. 
However, on the 
return .of cold 
weather’ the 
Admiral will re- 
cognise its mistake 
and once more 
seek its winter 
quarters, and may 
not then come out 
again until the 
spring has truly 
come. But for 
what purpose has 
it undergone these 
hardships and dis- 
appointments? 
Presumably it is 
influenced by 
some acquired 
instinct, and real- 
ises that if it laid 
its eggs in the 
autumn the young 
larve would not 


be hardy enough G. R. Ballance. 
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G. R. Ballance. APOLLO BUTTERFLY. Copyright. 
to survive the winter. Hence, for the maintenance of their 
species, the parents themselves incur this danger, since, if they 
find it too cold outside, they can easily obtain ingress into some 
building, and here fall into their torpid condition. 

The Comma, whose photograph is also shown, passes the 
winter in a similar way, remaining dormant as long as_ the 
temperature and food supply compel it to do so. This hibernal 
sleep is usually passed through while the insect is still immature, 
either in the ey, the larva, or the pupa. The black-veined 
white and dark green Fritillary go through the winter in the 
larval state, the larva in both cases being far from full grown. 
The Black-veined White causes considerable damage in some 
parts of Europe by its ravages on fruit trees, the larva forming 
large silken nests in which they live during their hibernation. 
The French or Bath White, which is shown in company with the 
Red Admiral, hibernates while in the pupal state. This would 
seem to be the best stage in an insect’s life in which to pass 

through this period 
of inertia, since the 
active phases of its 
life are not inter- 
rupted, while the 
already inert pupa 
is not greatly 
affected by this 
winter sleep. The 
Apollo, which 
belongs to the 
genus Parnassius, 
is shown in the 
photograph given 
in the act of feed- 
ing. This butterfly 
is found through- 
out the greater 
part of Europe 
and Northern and 
Central Asia, but 
at present there is 
no justification for 
including it in the 
British list. 

Few of our 
native butterflies 
‘surpass in colour 
Copyright and texture the 
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Chalk-hill Blue, found in chalk districts. The male insect is 
easily seen while in flight, but when settled on the ground it is 
exceedingly difficult to perceive, since the colour of its wings 
underneath assimilates very closely with the chalky surroundings. 
By this means the insect is able to protect itself from its enemies, 
since when chased by a bird or other animal it has only to 
descend to the ground to evade the pursuer. This system of 
coloration occurs frequently in insects 
that abound in chalky districts, and 
they take advantage of it for the pur- 
pose of protection in the same way 
as the Chalk-hill Blue. 
J. G. Dotiman. 


THE COMPLETE 
. — 
GOLFER, eo 
ARRY VARDON has written 
a great big book about golf, 
and has called it ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Golfer’ (Methuen). 
I do not know that there is 
any other man who has quite an equal 
right with him to write about golf, or 
to call the result by such an ambitious 
name—name, of course, suggested by 
the immortal work of the immortal 
Izaak Walton. A few years ago, for 
the duration of some years, Harry 
Vardon was, in my humble judgment, 
a better golfer than any other man. I 
am inclined to think that he was almost 
two strokes in a round better than any 
other at one time. At the present 
moment I think there is one just a trifle 
better than he is; but then Vardon, as 
we all know and regret, has been 
seriously ill, and though now, as we trust, virtually restored to 
health, is just a little less good a golfer than he was. Perhaps 
it is to those hours of rest from golfing, enforced by illness, that 
we owe this very complete and pleasant work on the whole art 
of the golfer. 

The title may be taken in a two-fold sense, suggesting 
the author himself as the type of the complete golfer (although 
this is a sense that we think his natural modesty never 
would have contemplated), and also in the sense that a 
pious perusal of its pages, and a faithful following of 
its precepts, might make a complete golfer of a man fairly 
endowed with eye and muscle. The two-fold suggestion is rather 


G. Rk. Ballance. 





G. R. Ballance. RED ADMIRAL AND BATH WHITE. 


followed out in the book, for the first pages are autobiographical, 
pleasantly descriptive of Vardon’s early life in Jersey, and of how 
he became a golfer. In this connection it is noteworthy that in 
the last professional international match no less than five of the 
players on the English side were natives of Jersey, and had 
received the rudiments, if not a good deal more, of their 
golfing edycation in that island—so good a school is it of 


DARK 
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golf, or so inspiring the example of the Vardons. The 
main purpose and bulk of the book is didactic, telling a 
man how to become a golfer. It is quite probable that the 
method inculcated by the writer is the one that would produce 
the best possible golfer in the shortest possible time. It is also 
quite probable that, human nature being constituted as it is, no 
human being will consent to adopt the method. Possibly a 





GREEN FRITILLARY ON ARNICA. Copyright. 
Japanese, if perfect golf was an element of ‘* Bushido,” might do 
so. Itis hard to credit it of any Western man. For the advice 
is substantially this: To go through a course of tuition for a 
period of three months, during which time no garre of golf 
is to be played, but the tyro, acting under professional 
advice, is to take up club after club successively until 
he has mastered them—‘ mastered ” is the phrase—all. This is 
very heroic counsel. _ Vardon supports it by a heroic example, 
that, namely, of Mr. Arthur Balfour, who, he says, spent a 
fortnight in bunkers, alone with his niblick and with the late 
Tom Dunn, learning how to get out of them. It is a vision 
calculated to draw tears even from his fiercest foe. It is only 
just to say that Vardon advises that 
three or four days alone in the week 
should be given to golf while the learner 
is in this practice stage. After this 
description of his general method of 
teaching the rudiments, the writer 
proceeds to say that golf cannot be 
learnt from a book, and follows up 
this just observation by a very helpful 
and very long book on the method of 
playing each individual stroke. The 
book is long; what is wonderful is that 
it is not dull; and what is more won- 
derful still is that at this late hour in 
the day the author has found some- 
thing fresh, here and there, to say. I 
like what he says about choice of clubs 
—a man may go groping about, he 
says, till he finds the one that suits 
him ; when he finds this, let him take 
it and stick to it. Sound advice—the 
empirical method is distinctly to be 
preferred here to the a@ priovt, which 
would conceive a certain style of club 
as fitted to a certain man, and then 
would mould the man to the club 
The other way is obviously the better 
He prefers spliced clubs to socket clubs, 
and his opinion here, both as player and 
maker, is worth every consideration. 
He does not advise change of putter 
when a man is “ off” with his favourite—in which most men will 
disagree with him. He likes a low tee for driving—this is a 
matter mainly of taste. He makes a good remark that most 
men err in standing with their feet too wide apart. He makes 
another remark that may be good, but which does not commend 
itself to the present critic, that it is more easy to get the right 
turn of the body if the feet are turned out. Most golfers find 
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greater ease in this body turn with feet turned a little inward. 
Then, of course, he has a deal to say about the grip, incul- 
cating his own grip, which he calls ‘overlapping’? but not 
‘‘inter-locking,” and with the two thumbs down along the 
shaft ; indeed, it may be said that he always has the courage 
of the opinions which his own play has vindicated so 
triumphantly, and the complete golfer whom he would evolve 
is to be made in all particulars in his own image. I doubt 
the wisdom of this in all instances. Harry Vardon is not only 
an effective, he is also a very graceful, player, but I doubt whether 
the mode of grace will bring universal salvation. He rises on the 
toes and hits hard; he even goes so far as to say categorically 
that long driving is a matter of hard hitting, wherein, perhaps, he 
hardly recognises enough that there are men who get an extra 
long ball as much by the time they keep the club in contact with 
the ball as by the actual pace, which is the “hardness” of the 
hit. But, for all that, what he says about “pressing” and 
its true meaning is very good. In fact, the whole book is 
very good. : 

If one criticises, it is because that is the reviewer’s duty. 
That it is good might almost go without saying, and yet it 
deserves to be said, and to be repeated. The chapter on special 
strokes with wooden clubs, on the art of putting and slicing, is 
tke best in the book, and the best on these points of any chapters 
in any book. Together with the pictures, from photographs, 
which are all uniformly good, the chapter is enough in itself to 
justify the book’s existence and to make it worth buying and 
studying. All of us who have written of golf have touched on 
these strokes, none other has given them such a good exposition. 
Then we have a good deal about Vardon’s special shot, his 
“push” shot, as he calls it, or half shot, with cleek or driving 
mashie. yIt is a shot he plays very beautifully, and I think 
his instructions may help us to see how it is done. Of the iron 
play and approaching there is less to say. For my own part, it 
seems to me that Taylor has said the last word about that branch 
of the game, and that no one else gets as near the essence of the 
stroke, or as near the hole with it. About putting, the best point 
to note is that, when a man is “off,” it is generally a little some- 
thing wrong with his stance that is upsetting him. I believe 
that absolutely. In his general hints, the one I like best, because 
I think it is both true and new, is that we should all do well, after 
making an unusually good stroke, to pull ourselves up short and 
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ask ourselves just how we did it, instead of hurrying on, as is 
usual, to play the next shot without thinking. This is an admir- 
able bint. One of his hints isan ad hominem one. He advises 
braces in preference to a belt, saying that they give just the right 
support and holding together. The garb in which a man is used 
to piay will give him the right amount of this, and the more free 
the garb in which he is used to play, the more easy his swing 
will come. He has not much to say as to the “ special faults” of 
ladies in his chapter on feminine golf, gallantly suggesting that 
they have none, although some of us, with less chivalry, think 
that over-swinging is a besetting sin of golfing woman. I am 
glad to see that, in his remarks on the construction of courses, 
Vardon speaks with no uncertain voice as to the merit of the 
hole that two good shots can reach. He is no truckler to the 
weakness for a drive and a pitch hole. Nevertheless, in his 
estimate of courses I am bound to differ from him widely. He 
would put Sandwich first, and Prestwick second, evidently with 
a strong liking for the steeply undulating courses. I like what 
he says about Westward Ho! doing that course—unfortunately 
situated so far in the West—full justice. But of the best links 
in the world, St. Andrews, he speaks with hardly the pious 
respect due to it. I am with him again, however, when he puts 
Sunningdale as first among inland greens. 

So this is practically the book. There are some chapters on 
the writer’s experience in America, on caddies (a chapter which 
is rather superfluous), and some very pleasant ‘reflections and 
recollections.” The whole tone of the book is pleasant. It is 
the book of a good fellow as well as of a good golfer, of one who 
regards the doings of his rivals in no envious light, but as a 
sportsman should. It is the sort of book from which I am 
inclined to think that the good golfer may learn to be a better 
golfer, rather than the no golfer to be a good golfer. That 
he might so learn if he would adopt the three months’ pro- 
bationary and purgatorial term advised in the book, I think 
probable; but that anybody at all like the human beings I meet 
will adopt it, I think improbable. Still, it is a book that every 
golfer ought to read, and if it does not make him as complete 
a player as the author, it ought, at least, to make his golf a 
little less incomplete than it was before reading. It is well 
arranged and well got-up, and the very full table of contents is of 
much assistance in finding one’s way about it to the exact point 
one wants. 


OOF Ff ERs, 


N the appearance of a scythe—a whimsical friend avers, too 
fantastically—so slender and yet strong, so graceful, so 
keen, and so aquiline withal about the nose, there is every 
mark of the aristocrat; it is the grandee among country 
tools; an ancient and honourable lineage is betokened in 

every one of its shapely curves. Upon prongs and forks and 
shovels you must look with suspicion—there is no telling to 
what base ends they have been applied. Such things as rakes 
and hoes you may despise for humble grubbers in the dirt, as 
they are; even the fag-hook and the bill lend themselves to 
every hand and lack exclusiveness; but there is nothing common 
nor unclean about the scythe, which stands apart with a sort of 
resemblance to the sword of chivalry, as a formidable substitute 
for which it has in fact some- 
times been used. 

Without indulging such 
far-fetched fancies, it must still 
be owned that scythes have a 
charm quite singular among 
tools. Their shape alone might 
account for it; smooth and 
sinuous, with deadly possibili- 
ties lurking somewhere in their 
aspect, they do certainly fasci- 
nate. It is a severe and simple 
beauty theirs, as good as that 
of Greek statues, unspoiled by 
prettiness, comparable to the 
exactness of natural things; 
such a beauty as only genera- 
tions of single-minded attention 
to what is fit can give to any 
human product. But they 
make an even greater appeal 
to the imagination than to the 
sight; for, perhaps, in all the 
world there is no other thing so 
intimately associated with the 
summer at its best, and its best 
only. At sight of this tool one 
does not always think con- 


sciously of the deep meadows’ 4. 4. Blake, 


BREAKING OFF AT NOON. 


and the June days, but it is odd if some of their beauty does not find 
its way into one’s spirit. And from the brave English weather, 
that they recall, a feeling of kinship with the generations of men 
who have rejoiced in it with scythes in their hands is never 
very far remote. The care they have bestowed, the skill they have 
expended, upon shaft and blade, and all the queer ideas and 
traditions that have gathered round the subject, cling to this 
thing of wood and iron and give it dignity. Whatever one 
thinks, or hears said, about a scythe is always agreeable. 

For this sufficient reason it was pleasant when a contributor 
to one of the daily papers related last summer how he had been 
annoyed to find that his gardener had left a new scythe all the 
preceding winter in a damp place, so that it became covered 
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with rust, and how the gardener had excused himself, alleging Bridger’s cramped old hands were itching, I could see, to ‘ oe 
that ‘it does ’em good; it rustis the iron out of ’em.” The get hold of the scythe again; but I still held it, and he went on to 3 vine 
theory seemed preposterous; not so a certain smack of the real tell how all scythes are stamped on the back with T or W, or M, ‘as 
country-side that seemed to come with it. It was antique ‘for the day of the week.” I turned the thing over—long, true, the 
enough, too, to have spread over the Southern Counties. The note keen-edged, bright. Just within the backbone, on the under side, E pees 
in the daily paper was dated either from Wiltshire or Somerset— there ran a deep groove the whole length of the blade for some i ae 
I forget which; but several old Surrey mowers questioned on the mysterious reason ; and stamped in this groove was a legend i Ae 
point gave the same explanation, and the other day I had it half clogged with dirt. Between us we gradually made this out «| 
again from a comparatively young one. A ig las 
man, this, of much experience for his years . ws 
—he has harvested in Sussex, worked as a ie mi 
navvy on the railway, knows how to graft % to 
trees, and in short is living the old-fashioned : th 
many-sided life of his kind, being now : al 
engaged for a time as a gardener; he had ba 
been sent to buy a new scythe because he ta 
knew what to buy, and he showed me his th 
purchase. ‘ He’s a little rusty,” he said, ur 
‘Cand that’s why I chose ’un. He'd bin Cl 
kept a little longer in the shop than the bl 
others, and as soon as I see ’n I said, th 
‘That’s the scythe for me.’ See what a or 
nice thin edge he got a’ready, after two or a 
three sharpin’s. They're better for being ‘te 
rusty. . . . Well, I suppose it rusts Dé 
the iron out of ’em. Anyhow, they cut the oti 
better. That’s why you'll always see a 
man hangs up his scythe in an apple tree or 
somewhere like that for the winter, purpose 6 
for to get ’n rusty.” At hearing again the ” 
old formal explanation I laughed; it has tee 
been said on so many summer mornings, t 
by so many good-tempered men, whose & 
business was not to think, but to keep their Z. 4. Julien. GREEN FOOD FOR THE STABLE. Copyright. ai 
scythe blades keen. m 
The scythe is as a book—a book composed entirely out of to be “ James Russell Wells.” Who was he? The maker, ae 
doors by the English peasantry--in which, if one could read, one Bridger guessed, but did not know. Nearer the point the words 5 
would Jearn much of their uneventful history, or, at any rate, ‘« Best Crown” could be deciphered; and that was all I could A 
would find much of their character recorded. One of these see. But Bridger seemed discontented with me, and the scythe f. 
recent June days that truth was brought home to me by the talk too, until presently, ‘“* What’s that?” he said. ‘“ That’s a T, en’t e 
of a man mowing under some old orchard trees. For he spoke it, up there?” He pointed to the part where the crank broadens q 
of his scythe eagerly, proudly; so that it was plain to see how to the blade, and there, sure enough, was a small letter T. ie 
there must be an interaction between the tool and the man using “« That’s for Tuesday or Thursday,” he said. ‘ That’s the day a 
it, good for both; the man’s interest being first animated and his o’ the week when she was made. ‘They be all stamped like that, r 
faculties sharpened by the exactions of the scythe, and then the to show what day o’ the week they was made on.” But why? 
scythe being gradually improved to meet the demands of the ‘“«’Tis something to do with the fire—the heat, you know. The 


man’s heightened skill. fires en’t so good the beginning of the week, but by about 
Thursday—Wednesday or Thursday ” 
—by then, according to Mr. Bridger, 
the cutler’s heat is at its best. 
Wherefore, ‘if you buy a scythe with 
W stamped on it, for Wednesday, 
= or F for Friday—that’s another good 
day—it will be a_ middling good 
scythe.” But if the letter is M—well, 
Bridger shook his head at the thought 
of M and a Monday’s scythe. 

‘ I looked at the wedges that fix the 
shaft into the socket, wondering and 
asking if individual mowers found it 
necessary or possible to adjust the blade 
differently, as in the case of hoes, each 
man according to his own needs. But 
Bridger did not understand. 

“You takes ’em to the black- 
smith,” he said, ‘and they sets ’em 
down a little at the crank. The 
blacksmith knows about what is 
wanted.” 

“Then you don’t alter them for 
yourself by the wedges?” 

* No—well—but the blacksmith 
knows near the matter. But ‘tis in 
the nibs.” He took the tool back at 
last into his own possession, and resting 
the lower nib on his stretched-out finger 
showed how the scythe hung balanced 
there with its blade level with the 
grass. ‘You got to be careful how 
you put the nibs on.” Turn this lower 








W, A. J. Hensler, A MATCH. Copyright. one but a shade upwards, and as you . 
grasp the blade points up into the air, 
It was one Bridger, a Wiltshire man—whose rapid dialect but a turn ever so little downwards sends the point digging 
I cannot reproduce nor always follow-—-who permitted me to viciously into the ground. 
handle and examine his scythe. Near the cranked end of the Stooping suddenly to pick up his whetstone, Bridger 
blade there was a tiny hole which excited my curiosity. ‘ That’s planted the point of the blade on the ground and began 
for a grass-wire,” 1 was toid. ‘ You drive a staple into the butt vigorously sharpening. “If you don’t know how to sharp 
of the shaft and stretch a wire from it to this hole to keep the a scythe,” he remarked, “you en’t no good with ’n.” So 
grass from cloggin’ in the crank when you are mowing field I watched, noting, w! at could be judged, too, from the sound, 
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grass.’ how considerable and how regular a pressure went into each 
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stroke of the whet- 
stone. ‘*Some sharps 
’em like this,” he drew 
the stone down, but 
only once, at an angle 
of perhaps’ twenty 
degrees with the edge, 
“but the edge don’t 
last two minutes that 
way.” The proper 
method, he seemed 
to say, is to keep 
the stone flat, with 
alternate strokes on 
back and front. He 
talked and showed, 
then suddenly stood 
up and began cutting. 
Clean and sweet the 
blade went through 
the grass, close to the 
ground, and the fasci- 
nating ‘* swish” of 
its progress seemed 
part of the tune of 
‘ummer,. 

It was what 
Bridger called a 
“light” rather than 
an ‘‘easy”’ cut, there 
under the trees, where 
the grass had gone 
“wilty’”? and pale, with poor seed. But though in long and 
dense “ field-grass” the cutting is easier, in the sense of being 
more complete and clean, I understood from Bridger that the 
mere pulling is heavy work. A 7lb. scythe and a weight of 
grass: clearly to keep lifting this all day long a man must be 
both skilful and fit. And I think it is because of this more than 
for any other reason that scythes seem to have such a charm 
about them. They suggest lovely weather; yes, and strong, 


We 


£. W. Taylor 


. quiet men, too, who in the practice of their craft must have 


attained something of the dignity of artists. Aud did not some 
vague art of living, simple but sincere, ripen among our 
English husbandmen, as age after age they whetted their 
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skill by the use of 
scythes? 

I regard Bridger 
as one of the products 
of that art of living, 
and he is well worth 
looking at. Seventy 
years old, he is large, 


thick, strong, active, 
skilful. The sweat 
stood, as he talked 


to me, a drop or two 
on each eyebrow; his 
keen old eyes gleamed 
shrewd and_ kindly; 
the brick-dust colour 
of his cheeks was most 
wholesome. He took 
off his hat, and it was 
a massive head that 
showed ; all but bald, 
and flattish on the top, 
but with a fringe of 
silky silver-grey hair, 
inclined to be curly 
over the nape. <A 
handsome head; a 
tough, kindly, really 
grand specimen of an 
Englishman, whom all 
people who know him 
cordially like. 

In the making of this man his scythe played its conspicuous 
part. And now that scythes are no doubt properly going out of 
date, one feels anxious to know whether the mowing-machines, 
by which they are being superseded, are as good for our crop of 
Englishmen as they are for our hay crops. If the machine is 
likely to encourage skill and simple pride in the man who sits on 
it, and to keep him vigorous and genial and attentive, then, as 
we grow used to it, it will take its place in our affection, and we 
may even think it beautiful. All that, however, is for the 
future. Meanwhile, no such doubt exists with regard to the 
older tool; the scythe has justified itself, and deserves well all 
the admiration bestowed upon it. GEORGE BourRNE. 
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HEN the first Tichborne trial was dragging on its 
interminable course, the person who perhaps 
suffered more acutely than anyone else from the 
effects of that great example of an appeal to the 
3ritish Law Courts, was the genial foreman of 

the special jury, who was then squire of Campsea Ash, the 
subject of the present article. Mr. John Shepherd, the Suffolk 
squire, whose fate it was to preside over the body of twelve 
intelligent men whom all the best forensic skill of the time en- 
deavoured for a hundred days to convince pro and con that famous 
mystery, had inherited Campsea Ash from his forefathers, and, 
leaving no children, was the last of his race, who had held the 
estate since 1668. On his death it was sold, and was the object 
of considerable competition among purchasers, though the era of 
agricultural depression was then at its worst. The fortunate pur- 
chaser was the Hon. William Lowther, son of the Earl of Lonsdale. 
The property attached is a considerable one, and lying on the 
borders of the light and heavy lands of Suffolk, close to the 
railway, and near several other pleasant and old-fashioned East 
Anglian houses, there was considerable competition to acquire it. 
Few gardens and parks in England of the very moderate size of 
those at Campsea Ash have more dignity and character about 
them. The various parts which go to make up this attractive 
demesne may be taken in order, premising that, from the park 
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palings to the sundial in the fruit and flower garden, all the 
features are exceptionally good and perfect. I should add that, 
while driving over the rolling heather of Tunstall Heath, Orford 
way, the visitor is aware that he is nearing something rather 
markedly different from the fern and heather country of the last few 
miles, for he suddenly comes upon strong, good land and an avenue 
of large elms half a mile long running out into the fields. The 
green avenue, set in acres of yellow corn, has a very quaint and 
pleasant effect. There are two parks, side by side—one rough, 
wild, and full of ancient, rugged trees, devoted to the herds of 
fallow deer; the other smooth, set with large pollard oaks of fine 
growth, and crossed by a “ walk” of a single line of elms. This 
park is grazed by red Suffolk cattle, Suffolk Punches, and a large 
flock of black horned sheep —a novel and effective grouping of park 
stock. Both parks show every evidence of great antiquity, and 
there is some reason to believe that the deer park is one of the 
oldest in Suffolk. To its charming wild aspect a proprietor of 
Campsea Ash rather more than a century ago added a really 
splendid avenue of four rows of limes. This runs right across 
the park, down a rounded slope, from the gardens of the house. No 
road was ever made up it, but between the two rows of trees lies 
a broad green vista—cool, smooth, and shady. The trees are in 
perfection of height and girth now, and when the deer trot out 
from under them and show their dappled skins in the open among 
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thealternate shafts 
of shadow and sun- 
light the effect is 
most beautiful 
seen from the 
gardens to which 
these avenues run 
up. The vista is 
continued on either 
side by a tall wall 
of yew, and the ves- 
tibule to gardens 
and lawns of which 
ancient yew hedges 
and very fine 
cedars are the 
most striking 
features. The 
Yew Terrace and 
Canal, so called, 
put a thoroughly 
Suffolk finish and 
boundary to the 
north side of the 
gardens, recalling, 
in some degree, 
Helmingham gar- 
den and its 
boundary moats, 
for the canal is 
really a moat, once 
an indispensable 
addition to every 
Suffolk house of any consequence, large or small. After the 
days of Elizabeth these moats were dug partly for ornament, 
partly to secure a water supply. Asthe soil has a clay bottom, 
quite impervious to water, the only cost incurred is in the first 
digging. The moat-making business, both that of digging and clean- 
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ing them, is still 
well understood by 
the labouring men 
on many estates, 
and there is a dis- 
position on the 
part of owners of 
the more ancient 
and neglected ones 
to clean, deepen, 
and stock them 
with ornamental 
fish and flowers. 
At Campsea Ash 
the water and the 
yew fence have 
been much im- 
proved of late 
years. The 
latter had been so 
overgrown with 
ivy that many of 
the component 
trees were dead. 
The ivy hada fine 
effect, blending in 
masses with the 
yew; but the gain 
was not commen- 
surate with the 
loss. Gradually the 
ivy - killed trees 
were taken out, 
and the branches on each side encouraged to fill the gaps, with 
the good results seen in the picture; but it has taken fifteen years 
to eradicate the ivy and repair the mischief. The terrace was 
embellished with the statuary seen against the yews. It is not 
exactly garden sculpture, but is a great addition to the long lines 
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of turf and terrace. Some of it is in Parian marble; the plinths of 
other pieces are of veined Italian marbles. 

They are a travelled company, these stone images, busts, 
and nymphs. Originally they stood in the gallery of St. Anne’s 
at Barnes, the large house with a prospect tower by the head of 
Corney Reach on the London river. St. Anne’s was bequeathed 
to Mr. William Lowther by Lord Lonsdale, and sold by him 
to Lord Londesborough. The statues were then removed from 
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Barnes, and found a new home on the lawns of Campsea Ash. 
On the canal now float exotic water-lilies, of which Nymphza 
odorata rosea and Nymphea odorata exquisita are perhaps the 
most successful. In these gardens the permanent and natural 
features are so good and striking that in this description the 
actual gardening and flower-growing will necessarily be dealt 
with shortly. But flowers are much prized and admirably grown 
at Campsea Ash. Backgrounds of sombre yews and cedars set off 
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their brilliant colouring, and in certain parts of the gardens they 
reign supreme. This is the case in the fruit and flower garden, once 
devoted only to vegetables and fruit, and walled in. A beautiful 
French gatenow leads intothis, while part of the wall on the opposite 
side has been lowered, showing the tall crested yew fences beyond. 
The top of the low wall is capped with troughs of red pottery 
of the colour of the brick, and in these flowers are grown, making 
a long crest of colour, over which the yews are seen. The garden 
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itself is a mass of bloom of herbaceous flowering plants. It is 
nearly all border, and so ordered that the place of flowers which 
in gay but quick succession fade is at once taken by others in 
reserve. Under the cedars, which are of great size and fine 
growth, flowers will not grow in beds unless these be raised and 
concreted beneath, so thoroughly do the roots suck the ground. 
Masses of agapanthus, hydrangea, fuchsia, crinums, and auratum 
lilies in tubs give colour to the lawn under the trees. One plant 
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sixtv blooms upon it at onetime. The main lawn is also bordered 
by a moat. The bowling green is unique. It 1s a very large oval, 
entirely surrounded by ancient solid rounded masses of yew. 
The picture takes the place of description; but these yew masses 
are most remarkable, extending as they do to the great terrace, 
the bowling green, and the small garden, where each yew stands 
separately, and making a wall on two sides of the entire area of 
-he garden. 

The Japanese garden, though small, should in time become 
part of the historical assets of the house. Mr. Gerard Lowther’s 
official capacity made him a resident at Tokio, whence he sent to 
Campsea Ash numbers of the exquisite maples with which 
Japanese taste decks the gardens of those ingenious islanders 
with crimsons and scarlets in autumn, rivalling the brightest 
hues of flowers, and in greater mass than our flowering plants 
can easily provide. ‘There is a Japanese garden gate also, 
and a Japanése tea-house, and a tiny lawn with a Japanese 
well and stepping-stones, sunk in the grass as_ required 
by the custom of the Far East. The house, which looks 
new, isnot entirely so. The late owner found that the dry rot 


of auratum lily, sent by Mr. Gerard Lowther from Japan, had 
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was in ali the timbers, and rebuilt it piece by piece, using up 
the old bricks to some extent, and not greatly altering the design. 
Before it became the property of the Shepherd family it was 
owned by the Glovers, kinsmen or retainers—perhaps both—of the 
Earls of Suffolk. It was they, in all probability, who laid out the 
yew fences and first designed the garden. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
< e 
AMONG THE CARNATIONS. 

ULY is the month of the Carnation, although there are few days 
in the year when it is not possible to gather the flowers in some form 
—Malmaison, tree, and border varieties enriching the year with 
fragrant bloom. There is work to be done of a most important kind 
in July, not only in making certain that the flower-stems are 
well supported, but in laying down the shoots to give the young 

tufts for planting out in autumn. It wiil be helpful to give a few hints 
on the cultivation of this popular plant, and the first point is the 

Preparation of the Bed.—lt is better to have, writes Mr. Douglas, one 
of the greatest authorities upon the Carnation, a small bed with fifty plants 
well grown than a large one with 500 dragging oyt a miserable existence, 
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Ifthe ground is not suitable, make a bed of good material. A medium 
clayey loam is best, to which haz been added a sixth part of decayed manure ; 
but when the ordinary garden ground will suffice, trench it to the depth of 
18in. or 2ft., and if the bottom soil were not previously at the top, throw it 
up, digging up the bottom spit, which should be mixed with the manure 
Keep it at the bottom. If well incorporated with the, manure it can be 
thrown to the top the jollowing season. Mortar rubbish is excellent to 
incorporate with the soil; indeed, if the subsoil is clay, put 6in. or gin. 
of mortar rubbish in the bottom of the bed. This, with loosening the soil 
to the depth of 18in., would raise the bed about 1ft. above the surrounding 
level, and this even in a dry season would be favourable to the growth of 
the Carnation and development of the flower. In a wet season it would 
perhaps keep the plants from being flooded. The bed being prepared, 
tne best time to plant must be considered. 

Pianting.—In a dry district and light soil, Mr. Douglas suggests early 
November as the correct season. For many years he grew the plants 
successfully in Essex, and they were always put out about the second 
The florists of Northumberland always planted out 
their stock of Carnations in November, and the manure for the beds was 
obtained from the cattle markets in Newcastle. The market authorities were 
glad to get rid of the sweepirgs, and the florists were pleased to receive 
them. Mr. Douglas writes: ‘‘I have always been surprised at the large 
size and bright colour of the flakes and bizarres grown in that district, and 


week in November. 
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I visited several florists’ gardens in which the flakes, bizarres, and white- 
ground Picotee were treated entirely as border plants. Most of the owners 
were cottagers working in coal-mines or foundries, but gardening was 
thoroughly done. The soil worked easily, and had been under vegetable 
culture for many years. No turf was added, and in such a soil wireworms 
were never seen.” 

When to Plant in Spring —Though autumn is the best season for 
planting out in dry districts, where the soil is light, and therefore does not 
hold the water long aftcr heavy rains, it is not the season to select where 
Opposite conditions prevail. Where the soil is heavy, it is wiser to pot 
up the plants and keep them in garden frames during winter, ready to be 
transferred to the garden in March. If decayed turf is used to make up 
Carnation beds, take care that it does not contain wireworms. Pasture-land 
is the breeding-ground of wireworms, which evidently live on the roots 
of grasses, but the Carnation is their, favourite food. If one wireworm is 
in the soi! of a large pot containing three Carnations, it will be strange 
if it does not kill the lot. When it has cleaned out the centre of one, it 
will frequently find its way to another before the mischief is detected. 
The distance between the plants should be 15in., and they should be made 
firm in the soil. If planted in March, they will grow very freely at once; 
but those put in during the autumn require some attention in winter, frosts 
and thaws alternately having a tendency to throw some of them out of the 
ground with each frost. When the trost disappears, look over the plants, 
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and press those that requ’re it into the ground. 
Some of the varieties are tall and slender in 
growth, and these should be supported with a 
stick to prevent the shoots sn>pping close to 
the surface of the soil. Slugs and the leather- 
coated grub consider the Carnation a dainty 
mcrsel, They both feed at night, and can be 
readily detected with the aid of alamp. Electric 
lamps, recently introduced, are excellent for 
the purpose. They are clean, not troublesome, 
and the extra expense would nct stand in the 
way with the majority of C>rnation-growers. 

Varieties —At this season it is possible to 
choose the varieties that are most appreciated 
through seeing them in bloom. The would- 
be grower of Carnations is strongiy adviséd to 
select the plants when they are in flower, ‘and 
it is surprising what beautiful colours may jbe 
had from seed saved from the best strains. 
Seedling Carnations give a variety of colours, 
from purest white to deepest scarlet, but, of 
course, if it is desired to have simply masses 
of one colour, the plants must have names and 
be raised from layers. The most beautiful white 
is unjoubtedly George Maquay, the flower 
very large, but refined, of the purest white, 
fragrant, and does not burst. A Carnation 
that does not keep its petals within bounds is 
useless as a garden flower, quickly losing its 
effect, and having a bedraggled look, which 
is the reverse of pleasant. The following are 
also excellent: The Burn, pink; Miss Audrey 
Campbell, which is pronounced on all sides to 
be the finest of the yellow Carnations; Trojan, also a much-praised white ; 
Seymour Corkran, light amber colour; Midas or Copperhead, rich apricot; 
Agnes Sorrel, crimson; Mephisto, crimson also, and very beautiful in the 
cool air of the North; and Banner and Lady Hindlip, scarlet. If more than 
these are required, add Bookham Clove, white; Ann Boleyn, salinon ; 
Benbow, buff; Boreas, crimson; Cecilia, yellow; Comet and Gil Polo, 
crimson; Lady Hermione, rose; Mrs, Eric Hambro, white ; Triton, maroon ; 
Herbert J. Cutbush, scarlet; Kelton Rose, rose pink; Miss Shiffner, pink ; 
and Mrs. Sydney Diver, reddish scarlet. These are all practically self colours, 
and the most effective waen grouped in the garden. 

The Lizarres and Fiakis are very charming when close to the eye, but 
the grouping of colour does not tell in the garden. There is a too great 
mixture of shades. The following may be recommended as the best in their 
respective sections : BIZARRES — Admiral Curzon, D. Hogg, Edward A‘jams, 
George, Robert Houlgrave, and Robert Lord, all scarlet. © Crv¢msov—Arline, 
C. F. Thurston, J. ~. Hedderley, Master Fred. Phoebe, and Thaddeus. 724 
and Purple—Fred Philips, Harmony, Melody, Sarah Payne, Squire Penson, 
and William Shirving. FLAKES: /27f/e—Charles Henwood, Earl S‘amfor 1, 
George Melville, Gordon Lewis, James Douglas, and Squire Whitbourne. 
Scariet-—Alisemond, Flambeau, Guardsman, John Wormald, Matador, and 
Sportsman. Rose—John Keet, Lady Mary Currie, Mrs. Tom Lord, Mrs. 
Keen, Pandcra, and Thalia. 

THE BELLFLOWERs. 

The illustration depicts a group of the Peach-leaved Bellflower, Campanula 
persicifolia in full bloom, and of this interesting family none is handsomer 
or more easily grown. A group of the ordinary Peach-leaved Bellflower is 
beautiful, but the varieties are even more so, particularly the form called grandi- 
flora, which has large cup-shaped flowers of the purest white. The flowers line 
the tall straight stems, and make a creat display in the border or wherever 
they are massed. If we were asked to choose one hardy plant that seems to 
possess all the attributes of a perfect perennial, our choice would be 
C. persicifolia alba grandiflora, and it is a plant to associate with other 
things. Grouped with the blue type, the colour association is delightful. 
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GROUP OF THE TALL WHITE BELLFLOWER. Copyright 


Tnere is a freedom about the plant, both in growth and flowering, that no 
other perenn al possesses in such fulness, and it is for this reason we strongly 
recommend the tall white Campanula for all gardens. I°>w other families of 
plants contain so many good garden flowers as the Cunpanula. Many are 
dwarf rambling species suitable only fer the rock gar!en, but others are for 
the wild garden and the border. Of the tall-grovi:: Bellflowers, the 
Canterbury Beil, a biennial, is the most popular, and it is not too late even 
now to sow seed to give plants for flowering next year. It may easily be 
raised in a cold frame, and the seedlings must be put out in the places they are 
to permanently occupy in autumn, Raisers of new varieties have been busy 
during late years in adding to the colours of the Canterbury Bell, but we 
deplore the monstrosities that go by the name of ‘‘ cup and saucer ” flowers, 
which are coarse in texture, ungainly in siz?, an] without any of the fresh 
charm of the smaller varieties. C. macrantha, the Steeple Bellflower (C. 
pyramidalis), which will develop flower-stems to a height of 5ft., and C. 
glomerata embrace the most striking of the late Campanulas. Those of 
more lowly growth include the pretty Carpathian Harebell (C. carpatica), 
C. fragilis, C. garganica, the delightful little C. isophylla, which is one of 
the best of flowering plants for baskets and window-boxes, C. pulla, C. 
pumila, and C. turbinata, all worth a place in the smaliest garien, and, 
with the exception of C. pulla, strong in growth and quickly increase? 
by cuttings taken during the summer months. Blu: is the prevailing colour. 
and this may be seen in many delicate shades, from almost porcelain blue to 
deepest purple. 


CRICKET OF THE WEEK. 


FTER a most exciting and interesting contest the match between the 
two Universities has enled in a brilliant and well-earned triumph 
for Cambridge. Play began at half-past eleven on Thursday, the 
6th inst., and for a time all went well for the wearers of the Light 

Blues. Mann and Young seemed to find no great difficulty in playing the 
bowling, and then Keigwin and 
Payne got well set, and looked like 
becoming completely masters of the 
situation. The Oxford bowlers did 
not receive the assistance they were 


entitled to expect from the fieldsmen, 
and two palpable chances were missed, 
one ly second slip, and the other by 
cover point. However, with the total 
at 103, Payne hit across a fast full 
pitch from Udal with fatal results, 
and before Coibeck, the newcomer, 
had time to settle down, the same 
bowler sent in a delivery which 
would have bowled nine out of ten 
as clean as it did Colbeck. After 
ihis the Oxford bowlers had matters 
their own way, and the Cambridge 
innings closed for a total of 218, 
the last five wickets having only scored 
25 runs. The opening of the Oxford 
innings was remarkable for the excel- 
lent bowling and careless fielding of 
their opponents. Evans batted in 
very taking style, and was unlucky in 
hitting the ball into his wicket when 
attempting to cut what looked like a 
half-volley. With the score at 71 
three wickets were down, and both 
McDonell and Napier were keeping 
an excellent length and bowling very 


“rey ee” steadily. Wright, who was 
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f Cambridge attack prove’ irresistible ; 
4 : Udal, the Oxford bowler, made a j 
useful stand for 21, but seven wickets ( 
fell for 67 runs, and if Oxford meant t 
winning, somehow or other the ‘ 
remaining three batsmen had to make ( 
97 runs between them. Wright y 
made a most determined effort, by t 
keeping the bowling to himself, ( 
to save the desperate situation for } 
Oxford, but the bowling was too ( 
good, andat ten minutes to one the | 
last wicket fell for a total of 123, ‘ 
leaving Cambridge the winners of a ‘ 
game which will long be remembered y 

in cricket history 

The resuit of the recent Test \ 
match at Leeds once more draws c 
attention to the absurdity of limiting f 
these games to three days’ play. i 

Even in matches of ordinary import- 
ance between first-class counties, for s 
instance, in many cases all interest c 
in the game ceases as soon as it l 
is evident that the result must be a 1 
draw; but in a Test match such a t 
state of affairs should be, humanly c 
Copyright. MESSRS. KEIGWIN AND PAYNE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Speaking, impossible. There is no ‘ 
continually in difficulties, which he somehow or othe , we Az . san in an unfinished Jee We mney . 
; fics ’ ; : er got out of, eventu- think, and in so doing should probably be right, that had they been finished the é 
ally put together a grand score of 95, but he was twice badly missed—once last two Test matches would have ended in favour of England ; but it is not 1 
hy Colbeck at square leg, and again by Mann at short slip. The feature proved that they would have been so. Asa matter of fact, these matches ( 
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of the innings was the beautiful free cricket played by Rapiael, who had between England and Australia, as plaved in this country, are not Test 
hard lines when a splendid ball from Napier just flicked off his bails, with matches at all, and a glance at the results of the velaie: as played in 
his score still one short of the coveted century, The remaining batsmen the recent tours in this country will clearly demonstrate how utterly 
were soon disposed of, and the ‘ ° 
innings ciosed for 319, with a lead of 
101 for Oxford. 

With four wickets down for 21 
in the second innings, all chance of 
victory seemed slipping away from ‘ 
the Cambridge team; but Colbeck, 
with a splendid innings of 107, and t 
McDonell, with a beautifully-played 2 
60, stemmed the tide of disaster. : 
It is difficult to know to which of 
these two cricketers the highest 
praise should be awarded ; knowing 
the desperate position of his side 
Colbeck could take no risks, neither 
did he, but he lost no opportunity 
of punishing the bowling, and his 
placing and cutting were perfect. 
The innings finally closed for 264, 
leaving Oxford with 164 to make to 
win 

Oxford began their second in- 1 
nings at five minutes past six; there 2 
was but a short time left for play, but ; 
the Cambridge men were eager for I 
the fray, and when stumps were e 
drawn for the day three wickets had x 
fallen for 15 runs. When play was : ieee d 
resumed on Saturday morning further z 
d sasters were ins'orz for Oxford; the Copyright. THE PROMENADE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” g 
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insufficient they are as tests of the 
cricketing capacity and endurance oi 
the respective teams. In 189g fuur 
games were left in a state of un- 
certainty; one match was won by 
Australia, and on the = streneth of 
that victory they became the winners 
of the series of Test matches for the 
year; and in 1902 one game was 
drawn, leaving England in such a 
position that, practically speakin-, 
she must have won, as the score 
stood: England 376, irnings closed, 
Australia, first innings, all out for 
36; second innings, 46 for two 
wickets, The next game was aban- 
doned owing to rain; the third and 
fourth matches were won by Australia, 
and the filth by England. 

Surely it would be much more 
satisiactory from a purely test point 
of view, if it could be arranged, 
that there shculd be three real Test 
matches, which would be fought out 
toa finish ; and were it not forthe 
consideration of gate-money there 
does not seem to be any valid 
reason against this suggestion; and Copyright. 
even in that respect it is by no 
means certain that the increased attendance which would certainly be forth- 
coming for these matches would not go a long way to make up fcr any 
supposed pecuniary deficit. 

Matters were going none too well for Fngland in the first innings, when 
Jackson once mor2 came to the rescue of his side, and it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of his 144 not out; it will always be remembered as 
a fine fighting, forcing innings, and the actual score would have been con- 
siderably greater had it not been for the brilliant fielcing of Dutfand Gregory. In 
the second innings Tyidesley made a most resolute attack on the Australian 
bowling, 2nd showed that even Armstrong could be hit ; but disaster would pro- 
bably overtake most batsmen who might attempt toimitate Tyldesley’s daring 
and original method of scoring off that bowler. Warren and Blythe both bowled 
well for the Old Country ; but perhaps the finest performance of any player 
on cither side was the persistent and determined effort made by Nobiz to 
stave off defeat, and it is no exaggeration to say that it is entirely to him 
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that the Australians owed their safety. Taking it all round, it was a good 
game, well played, and well fought throughout, the only pity of it being that 
it could not be finished. 
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QUAIL AND THEIR SCARCITY. 

UAIL appear to become steadily scarcer in these is'ands, and the 
records of their appearance in the sportsman’s September 
bag grow few and far between. In England, where drainage 
and cultivation advanced so enormously during the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century, this scarcity is not to be 
wonderedat. Yet in Ireland, where wasteland still occupies a very 

large proportion of the country, the growing disappearance of quiil has been 
noted jor some decades. Some years since I took the trouble to collect notes 
upon Irish quail, contributed to varicus sporting papers. Here is one, written in 
1897, which seems to me worth reproducing : ‘‘ From 1868 to 1874, when I 
first possessed a gun,” says the correspondent, ‘I can weil remember bags 
of from four to six brace of quail being obtained. ‘Lhey were gradually 
diminishing in numbers, however, and I-do not recollect having myself ever 
shot more than five of these birds ina day. The last record of a quail in my 
game-book was in 1879, when [ killed six brace during the entire season, In 
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1882, whilst driving in County Donegal, close to Milroy Bay, a hen quail, 
foilowed by her brood, crossed the road, and, to make sure of their identity, 
I captured some of the chicks, which were nearly full feathered, and on 
being released fluttered off to join their mother. From that year, until 1894, 
I never saw or heard a quail in Ireland, but then a rather general reappear- 
arce of these birds seems to have taken place. In Antrim, Londonderry, 
and Louth, I heard their well-known note, from which the local Irish name 
of the bird, ‘ wet-my-tip,’ is derived. In Ant ima brood of sixteen were seen on 
a farm some eight miles from Ballymena, and the fact of my seeing and 
hearing several during harvest-time leaves little doubt that many were 
bred in Ireland during that year. Once more they have apparently left the 
country, to the general regret of every sportsman,” 
RreCENT APPEARANCES OF QUAIL, 
The last year in which any considerable migration of quail took place in 
Engiand was in 1893, when a remarkably fine and dry summer was expe- 
rienced. <A few stragglers © still 
come tous each season, and some 
few breed. There is no doubt, 
Mistery however, that under modern shoot- 
ing ccnditions quail are much more 
overlcoked or walked over than in 
the days when men shot generally 
over dogs. They are sometimes 
spared by mistake. I have once or 
twice seen quail allowed to go 
untouched by gunners, who were 
under the impression, until too late, 
that they were partridges too young 
to shoot. Personally I have not seen 
a quailin a game bag fora good many 
seasons. The last time I saw one ox 
these handsome little game-kirds in 
the flesh in England was last August, 
when, cycling round the corner of a 
road near East Hoathly, in Sussex, 
I came upon a single bird dusting 
itself in the centre of the highway. 
In September, 1898, quail were shot 
in some few parts cf England, but I 
have since heard very little of their 
appearance. If during the next shoot- 
ing season readers of these notes 
encounter these interesting birds in 
the field I should be glad to have 
a record of the fact. 

The migration of quail in the South of Europe is, undoubtedly, not so 
great as it used to be; and the annual record of captures at Capri and other 
spots favoured by these birds during long ages is certainly a diminishing one. 
Sull, at Capri alone from 30,000 to 60,000 quail are stiil netted during the 
spring flights, while in autumn thousands are again taken on the return 
journey to Africa. The northward migration may be, and no doubt is, 
somewhat less than it used to be, bit this alone is hardly sufficient to account 
for the modern scarcity of quail in Eritain, and especially in Ireland. 

A few quail remain and spend the winter with us at times. In January, 
1806, Lord Fitzharris, returning from shooting, shot near the sea in the 
same field a leash of these birds—a male, a female, and a young one—all of 
them fat and in good conditicn. It has been conjectured, and, I think, 
with some plausibility, that such survivors have been prevented from 
joining the autumn migration by some accident, or by the fact that the brood 
were too young to fly at the usual period of the return flight. Certainly a 
quail that could winter in Africa would scarcely choose to spend the long 
and dreary months amid ihe cold and fogs of these iatitudes. The quail is, 
in truth, a staunch worshipper of the sun. It is a prolific species, as 
may be inferred from the vast numbers which appear during migration, and 
as many as twenty eggs have twice been found in British nests. Our 
European quail, it may be noted, migrates as far north in Africa as Cape 
Colony and Natal, where they are shot in large numbers, and afford first-rate 
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HENLEY REGATTA. 


QUESTION that has been 
often asked during the last 
few days is whether or not 
Henley is losing any of its 
attractiveness. The regatta 

seems to excite less attention year by 
year, if we may judge by the conversa- 
tion in London, and the number of 
house-boats and launches moored on 
the Regatta Reach grow fewer in 
number annually; but if these facts tell 
against the popularity of the event, the 
number of small boats behind the 
booms would seem to tell a different 
story. Perhaps the explanation is 
that Henley is growing somewhat less 
fashionable than of yore, though, as is 
often the case, while it declines as a 
meeting - place of the élite, it is more 
and more frequented by the middle 
classes. This year nothing could be 
said against the weather, which was 
well-nigh perfect during the whole of 
the races. It is true that on Tuesday 
and Wednesday some clouds passed 
across the sky, but they were rather 
welcome than otherwise. The meeting 
began practically on Monday, when a 
number of preliminary heats were 


rowed off. We can only summarise IY. 4. Rouch THE 


the results. For the Thames Chal- 

lenge Cup, the Mersey Rowing Club beat the Royal School 
of Mines after a hard race and an exciting finish. In the 
second heat, Twickenham Rowing Club beat Merton College, 
Oxford, Merton having led for a good part of the way. 
In the third heat, Kingston Rowing Club beat Keble College, 
Oxford, after a very difficult contest. In the first heat for the 
Diamond Challenge Sculls, J. Beresford beat D. Fitte rather 
easily, the race being over in mid-course, after which the defeated 
oarsman did not really exert himself. In the second heat, 
Frederick S. Kelly of the Leander Club won a run-away match 
from G. H. Woodard, Christ’s College, Oxford. In the third 
heat, Guy Rixon of Kingston Rowing Club won a hollow victory 
from St. G. Ashe of the Thames Rowing Club, and in the fourth 
heat, G. G. Russell of King’s College, Cambridge, ran away 
from \W. W. Field of the London Rowing Club. In the fifth 
heat, A. A. Stuart of the London Rowing Club defeated F. L. 
Ratto of Merton College very easily. The sixth and seventh 
heats were each of them a walk-over, leaving H. T. Blackstaffe 
and T. D. Roberts in the competition. 

On Tuesday, when the rowing took place, there was a some- 
what cloudy sky, with a north-east wind blowing up the course. 
Racing was much more exciting. For the Grand Challenge 
Cup, Leander Club beat Jesus College, Cambridge, after a very 
hard race. In the second heat,the Sport Nautique de Gand, 

3elgium, was pitted against the Thames Rowing Club, and won 
rather easily. In the third heat, the Vesper Boat Club, Phila- 
delphia, had a neck-and-neck race with Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in the end won by a length. In the Diamond 
Challenge Sculls, the eighth heat was between H. T. Blackstaffe 
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WINNERS OF THE LADIES’ PLATE. 


and J. Beresford; the former won, and probably had a good deal 
in hand at the finish. In the ninth heat, A. A. Stuart beat 
A. H. Cloutte, who ran into the booms and was put out of the 
race; but he was behind at the time, and probably would have 
jost in any case. In the tenth heat, Guy Rixon beat G. G. 
Russell; he led by a length nearly the whole of the way, but 
was never hard pressed, and probably had something up his 
sleeve. In the eleventh heat, F. S. Kelly of the Leander Club 
had an easy win from T. D. Roberts of Christ’s College, Oxford. 
The first heat of the Ladies’ Challenge Cup was between Eton 
College and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in which the 
former was very easily victorious. In the second heat, Jesus 
College, Cambridge, won a diificult race from University 
College, Oxford. In the third heat, Merton College, Oxford, 
won against Radley College by half a length, the contest being 
a very exciting and even one. In the fourth heat, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, proved to be stronger than Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. The fourth heat in the Thames Challenge Cup 
was between the Thames Rowing Club and the Mersey 
Rowing Club; tke latter was not well coxed, and the 
former won by a length. In the fifth heat there was 
a good race between Kingston Rowing Club and Molesley 
Rowing Club, the former coming in first after a stubborn tussle. 
In the sixth heat London Rowing Club beat Cooper’s Hill 
Rowing Club, and in the seventh Twickenham Rowing Club 
just managed to get the better of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. In the contest for the Silver Goblets and Nickalls’ 
Challenge Cup, R. H. Nelson and P. H. Thomas beat R. Bb. 
Etherington-Smith and Guy Nickalls by two and a-half lengths. 
On Wednesday the number 
of spectators was very large 
indeed, the object of excite- 
ment being the race between 
the Leander Club and _ the 
Vesper Boat Club for the 
Grand Challenge Cup. It was 
known that the Americans 
formed a very strong team, 
and, as a matter of fact, 
Leander had to do all they 
knew to beat them. Vesper 
fought very hard, but Leander 
showed a magnificent piece of 
rowing, and won by a length. 
In the fifth heat, the Sport 
Nautique de Gand, Belgium, 
defeated the London Rowing 
Club rather easily. In the 
Ladies’ Challenge Cup Eton 
College had a runaway victory 
against Merton College, 
Oxford. In the sixth heat 
Christ’s College beat Jesus 
College. The first heat of 
the Stewards’ Challenge Cup 
was won by Third ‘Trinity, 
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and the first heat of the Visitors’ Challenge Cup by Trinity 

fall, Cambridge. In the second heat Third Trinity beat 
Merton College. In the second heat for the Silver Goblets 
D. C. Stewart and C. V. Fox beat W. R. G. Bond and A. 
de L. Long. In the eighth heat of the Thames Challenge 
Cup Kingston Rowing Club beat the London Rowing Club. 
In the ninth heat the Thames Rowing Club beat the Twickenham 
Rowing Club after a very difficult and trying contest. The 
twelfth heat in the Diamond Challenge Sculls was between 
H. T. Blackstaffe and Guy Rixon, and the former won easily. 
In the thirteenth heat Frederick S. Kelly beat A. A. Stuart. 

On Thursday morning the wind blew rather strong from 
the Buckinghamshire Valley, but the day turned out very fine 
and the racing was most exciting. In the final heat of the Grand 
Challenge Cup, Leander beat the Belgians rather easily; the 
latter being much exhausted at the finish. In the final heat for 
the Ladies’ Challenge Cup, Eton College defeated Christ’s 
College after a very hard tussle. In the final heat for the 
Thames Challenge Cup, the Thames Rowing Club beat the 
Kingston Rowing Club after a very difficult fight. Leander had 
a walk over in the Stewards’ Challenge Cup owing to an accident 
to one of the Third Trinity men. Trinity Hall, Cambridge, won 
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increases with supply, and at any rate the individual farmer 
will get no more for his potatoes because halt of them 
have been destroyed by disease. We are sorry to hear thata 
new disease is reported from Cheshire as having attacked the 
potato. It comes to the root, and is said to rot it completely, 
thereby bringing about the destruction of the young tubers. It 
will be a great pity if this disease is allowed to spread. A little 
trouble and some outlay might perhaps be the means of stamping 
it out. At least, the case is one for investigation by the experts 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and it is to be hoped 
that they will give it their close and immediate attention. 
Dairy SHORTHORNS. 

The Dairy Shorthorn (Coate’s Herd Book) Association has 
been duly formed, and it will be welcome news that Lord Roth- 
schild, who is always willing to help a sound agricultural move- 
ment, has consented io actas president, while the temporary council 
includes names so well known in shorthorn circles as Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the Right Hon. Lord Crewe, Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Mr. 
Richardson Carr, Mr. Walter Crosland, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. 
F. Punchard, Mr. C. A. Scott-Murray, Mr Richard Stratton, and 
Mr. George Taylor. The society is not run atall in opposition to 
the Shorthorn Society, of which, indeed, nearly all who are 
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the Visitors’ Challenge Cup by beating Third Trinity, Cambridge. 
Third Trinity beat the London Rowing Club tor the Silver 
Goblets and Nickalls’ Challenge Cup. In the final heat for the 
Diamond Sculls, F. S. Kelly beat H. T. Blackstaffe, although 
Blackstaffe had a lead of three lengths at Fawley Court Boat- 
house. Kelly’s time was a record one, being 8min. tosec. 


FROM THE FARMS 


THe Sprayinc MAcHINE. 

T this time of year the farmer ought to be vigilaat in 
watching which of his plants need to be sprayed. 

It may be taken for granted that in dealing with insect 

pests this is now the only satisfactory method, and 

in regard to potatoes, for instance, if spraying 
is not done now it will be useless afterwards. Some farmers 
object to it, because they say that if the potato were allowed 
to grow without any interference by disease the number would 
be so great as to bring down prices. This, of course, is 
an econcmic heresy, as it has always been found that demand 
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interested in it are already members, but the reason for its 
existence is the recognition of the fact that milk is the only 
monopoly remaining to the British farmer, and that, on the 
whole, as those who have joined the society re agreed, the 
shorthorn is the most economical animal for the purposes 
of the dairy farmer. His requirements are that his cows, 
in the first place, should yield a large quantity of milk, 
and, in the second, that it should be possible to fatten them 
for the market alter they have done yielding. In these 
respects no breed surpasses the shorthorn, though it may be 
readily conceded to the admirers of the Channel Islands breed 
that Jerseys produce a richer milk, and probably are, on the 
whole, better suited to those who make butter exclusively; but 
very few English farmers do that. The objects of the society, 
stated in the motion proposed by Mr. Richard Stratton, are to 
assist agricultural societies, and to persuade them to provide 
more classes for pedigree dairy shorthorns, and generally to give 
greater support to the dairying industry, which has so greatly 
increased in recent years that it has, become of national 
importance. We may look forward to the doing of much good 
work by the. new organisation. 





Market Notes. 

According to the return made by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries fat stock supplies last week were somewhat smaller, 
with fewer first-quality beasts. A large proportion were half- 
finished grass-fed cattle. Trade was better, without, however, 
much appreciable advance in price. ‘The price of sheep has 
remained very firm, but pigs are not selling so well, and in 
several markets show a distinct fall. There has been a con- 
siderable demand for dairy cows, especially for the best sort, 
and though there has been a fair demand for store cattle it cannot 
yet be described as brisk. ‘he supply of butter at home markets 


“NHE great 
interest 
aroused 

by my _ previous 
article on  goat- 
farming shows 
that the public 
when once in 
possession of a 
vood idea is not 
slow to adopt it. 
That goat-farming 
could be carried 
on in this country 
with success I have 
not the slightest 
doubt, and, at any 
rate, can see no 
reason why 
Englishmen 
should fail where 
French women 
have succeeded. 

Amongst the 

large number of 
letters received in 
connection with 








my last article re : 
is a very interest- “~~ 
in g one from Copyrigh.. PICKING 


Mme. la Comtesse 
de la Boullave d’Emanville, who has just been awarded by the 
Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de France a medal and 
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has been up to the demand, and the prices are still keeping up. 
Foreign and Colonial butter is dearer, while eggs are reported as 
being scarce. In fruit and vegetables, London cherries are said to 
have improved in quality and price, while Kent strawberries are 
in better condition, and tne supply is good. A great many of the 
Liverpool cherries are stated to be of inferior quality, the reason 
being that the rain has caused many of them to split. Potatoes are 
selling well. The wool market continues very firm, though the 
prices cannot vet be described as high, but cross-bred wool 
advanced nearly 1o per cent. at the opening of the sales now in 
progress. 


diploma of honour 
for her magnificent 
herd of goats and 
the excellence of 
the products there- 
from, which has 
given to this new 
industry a place in 
agriculture as un- 
expected as 
unhoped for. The 
enthusiasm — with 
which the Countess 
speaks of her work 
should be a great 
encouragement to 
anyone interested 
in goat-farming : 
oe. Wath my 
knowledge and 
experie.ce in what 
may be called the 
art of goat-breed- 
ing, I have created 
an industry here 
which gives me a 
marvellous return, 
and of which the 
profits are almost 
incredible. With 
no railway 
facilities, hampered by the distance from large towns and the 
difficulties of communication, I have succeeded in making this 
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industry—i.e., the manufacture of butter and cheese from goat’s 
milk—the staple one of this remote Brittany village, and even 
now the demand exceeds the supply.” This is only a short 
extract from a letter too iong for publication. 

The figures mentioned in the article published in this paper on 
June 24th were only intended togivea rough idea of the profits which 
could be made out of goat-farming conducted on a sound basis 
and with a sufficient knowledge of the subject to make it a success. 
No allowance was made for rent, as it was taken for granted that 
the experiment would be tried by those living in a country place, 
or having some available space to accommodate about twenty- 
five goats, when the question of rent would not have to le taken 
seriously into account. Regarding the kids, it is difficult to give 
an approximate idea of their cost. For the first fortnight they 
are suckled by their dams, the milk at that time being unfit for 
domestic use. After this period they are partly fed by hand, and 
the cost of their food is a very small item. At five or six weeks 
the kid is ready for disposal. Its value now will greatly depend 
upon whether it is kept for stock purposes or, sold for killing. 
The flesh of a kid is undistinguishable from that of the be-t 
English lamb, and it is hardly necessary to recall that as far 
back as 1880 a dinner was given by the British Goat Society 
at the Alexandra Palace, the menu consisting entirely of goats’ 
flesh. In Paris alone 138,000 kids are sold annually for food. If 
kept or sold for stock purposes, the value will largely depend upon 
the breed, and the price mentioned in the estimate was extremely 
low, and certainly one at which no goat-breeder in England at 
the present time would part with his kids. I have in my stables 
a little black kid aged six weeks, for which a few days ago five 
guineas were refused, and a magnificent little animal, seen on 
Saturday, July 1st, at Kingston-on-Thames, three months old, 
and weighing 6oib., would probably not be parted with at twice 
that amount. Allowance for depreciation of stock was omitted, 
but as a goat would depreciate to the extent of two-thirds at the 
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end of ten years, a sinking fund of 2s. 6d. per head per annum 
on animals costing £2 would fully cover the loss. 

With regard to soil, climate, etc., goats thrive best on a 
wravel soil, as they are very sensitive to damp and cold; their 
stables should face south, and if allowed a paddock to frolic 
about in, care should be taken to see that it is protected from 
draughts and well open to the sun. The stables must be dry, 
well aired, and cleanly. Straw is generally given for bedding, 
but peat is preferable, as it soaks up moisture more completely. 
Providing the stables are warm, with proper ventilation and light, 
and the drainage good, climate is of no consequence. The domestic 
goat is naturally more delicate than in its wild state, but with 
proper care and attention is of all animals the one which is the 
least liable to disease, and a well-known amateur breeder only 
records one death through illness in his herd during twenty-seven 
years. 

If several goats are kept together in the same stable, they 
should be securely fastened, and have their own little stall made 
by adding a small partition between each two. A billy goat 
should not be kept in the same stable as the nannies, and even 
the young kids should be separated at three months, as their 
instinct of reproduction is very early developed. Young hornless 
goats might be kept loose in an ordinary horse-box, but not more 
than four could be allowed in the same one, the floor dimensions 
for each full-grown animal being generally 4ft. by 2ft. 3in. It is 
most essential that the milking should be done at stated hours, 
and these never deviated from, as regularity greatly influences 
the yield; and for the first few months after kidding this ought to 
be done three times a day —at seven in the morning, one in the 
afternoon, and seven in the evening. It is a good plan to feed 
the animals at milking-time, as it ensures regularity in both 
milking and feeding, and also engages the attention of the animal, 


> 


who will stan’ quieter during the operation. 
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She goats have no smell whatever when kept ina cleanly 
state; the strong disagreeable smell objected to is only found 
in he goats, which are always kept at some distance from 
dwelling-houses; but there is certainly no reason why a horse 
could not be stabled in the same building, and it depends on 
the cleanliness of the attendant whether or not he can act as 
coachman. One man ought to be sufficient to attend to a 
herd of twenty-five. 

The question of a correspondent as to the capital required 
to start goat-farming is difficult to answer. It depends upon 
the scale on which the farm is to be started. It is obvious that the 
larger the farm the greater the capital required. As an experi- 
ment, a herd of twenty-five good milch goats would be sufficient, 
and for this a capital of £150 would be ample. The market 
for the milk already exists. Nearly all the big dairy companies, 
such as the Express Dairy Company, etc., are only too willing 
to buy at good prices all the goats’ milk offered to them, and 
doctors would readily prescribe goats’ milk, which they know 
is the best for infants and invalids, if they could only tell their 
patients where to procure it. 

Limit of space forbids my entering into the interesting 
question of the different breeds, the history of which, with the 
permission of our Editor, | hope to give on a future day. In 
face of the always-growing question of tuberculosis, and the 
danger of infection from contaminated cows’ milk, it should be 
remembered that goats are absolutely safe milkers, no tubercu- 
losis or foot-and-mouth disease ever having attacked them. 
They are, therefore, the only milkers whose milk may safely be 
consumed in its raw and natural state. Goats’ milk is the only 
really complete and perfect food for those who are compelled to 
live onmilk. Therefore, goat-farming in this country has, in my 
opinion, a great future before it. 

In conclusion, | would like to impress one point on my 
readers. Goat-breeding is a science, which not only comprises 
the sale of milk and flesh, or the making of the butter and 
cheese, but first and foremost a great knowledge of the 
animals. It is a tempting experiment for anyone possessed of 
brains and energy, coupled with love for an animal which is 
itself very sensitive, affectionate, and intelligent. 
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The hon. secretary of the Pritish Goat Society, Mr. H.S. 
Holmes-Pegler, Allerton House, Kingston-on-Thames, will be 
pleased to answer any questions about the society, and to givea 
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list of books bearing on the subject, also the names of all the 
voat-breeders in England, and any other information that may 
be desired. C. Hamer-JACKsON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOAT-FARMING, 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Secing your article on ‘‘ Goat-keeping” in your issue of June 24th, 
and being interested, I should esteem it a favour if you could tell me where 
goats’ milk could be disposed of in London.—HARoLD HILLAky. 


(To THE EpiTor oF ‘**CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Would vou very kindly give me the address of the British Goat Society, 
or of the writer of the article ‘*Goat-farming: A New Industry,” in your 
issue of June 24th, or of any authority—person or book—that will give me 
full information regarding starting and carrying on this industry,—E. HH. 
FINcu. 


[To THE Eptror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of July 8th there are several letters on goat-farming. 
From experience I would warn anyone who intends keeping goats that he 
must be prepared to sacrifice all his trees. Goats are very fond of barking 
trees. Even‘old trees are not proof against them. Some very fine Spanish 
chestnut trees were ruined in a park in Shropshire by a few goats. —A. C. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—I read your articie in CoUNTRY LIFE of June 24th. I am myself 
surprised that this line has not been developed, and believe that it is capable 
of being so. Can you tell me how you arrived at your figures when there is 
no demand for goats’ milk in London, I think your wages at £25 too low, 
if you do not mind me expressing my opinion, and I think the manure would 
do little more than pay the straw bill. I should feel very much inclined to 
have a try at it if 1 could find a market for my milk. The only way I see of 
doing that is by advertising and marketing the milk through a London dairy 
company. If you can enlighten me on this point I should be much obliged. 
How do the pecple at St. Albans find a market for their milk? 1 should 
have thought you ought to have had among your figures Ios. on the value of 
your herd on the side for loss and deterioration, I may add I live in the 
country about seventy miles from London, and one mile from a station on the 
Great Eastern Railway. I should have thought your point, viz., the freedom 
from tubercles, should be a great advertisement. I should like to have your 


address, and the address of anyone you can give me who could help me in 
the matter, and also any information you can give meas to marketing, etc.— 
L. W. S. Lone. 

{We may refer other correspondents who have sent enquiries to the 
article we publish in this issue.—ED. ] 

FEATHERED “ FOES” OF GAME, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CcuntTrY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—May I be allowed, on behalf of the very considerable number of 
sportsmen who are now struggling against many obstacles to keep alive in 
this country the ancient and honourable sport of falconry, to make an observa- 
tion or two upon the article in your last number in which a crusade is 
preached against English hawks? I say ‘English hawks” because, 
although the merlin is, strange to say, the sole exception made in the 
general proscription list, no less than three photographs of these little 
hawks are given as illustrations of the article, which is headed ‘* Feathered 
Foes of Game.” To suppose that an ordinary reader will, under such con- 
ditions, regard the merlin as ‘‘ practically harmless” is going a little too far; 
and as to all the others, the purport, if not the plain object, of the article is 
to advocate their extermination. At the end, it is true, the writer remarks that 
under ordinary circumstan<es *‘ it will be quite unnecessary to interfere with 
such rare and beautiful birds as are now so scarce as to justify their preserva- 
tion.” But the undeniable fact that both peregrines, gerfalcons, and hobbies 
come well within the terms of this definition does not in the smallest degree 
save them from being included in the sweeping charges levelled at what the 
writer pleasantly calls ‘‘ winged vermin.” This is not the place to entera 
formal protest against the accusations made against the larger falcons, which 
have been refuted again and again by falconers, and which can be at any time 
refuted again, if specially stated. But what about the unoffending kestrel? 
We imagined that by this time, at any rate, all intelligent people were con- 
vinced of his innocence in regard to game, as well as of the beneficial services 
which he renders to the farmer. Yet here we have a vechauffé of the old 
absurd charges and insinuations, backed this time by a hearsay tale, which—to 
speak mildly—it would tax all the credulity of Judzeus Apella to believe. That 
which makes the article especially galling to all falconers, and to ail who are 
interested in saving from extermination the noblest specimens of bird-life 
which we have in these islands, is that the writer presupposes a_back- 
wardness in gamekeepers to make an end of all birds of prey, great and small. 
Those who know these men are only too weil aware that they need no 
instigation to persevere in this work of destruction. It is only by dint of 
great exertions that the more enlightened landowners—who have fortunately 
increased in numbers of late years—are able to restrain in their keepers this 
rave for indiscriminate destruction of the now rare specimens of the falconide. 
If the exhortations of the. writer of this article were not counteracted by the 
determination of the more educated part of the community to set 
their faces against these massacres, it would in a very short time be 
as impossible to find in England a peregrine or a hawk of any 
kind as a gerfalcon or a fork-tailed kite. But the far greater number 


of these hawks, as well as their eyries, are now protected by statute in these 
islands, at least in the breeding season. So that the advice given by the 
writer to rob an eyrie, and then tie one of the eyasses by one leg (note the 
**one’”’), with a view to decoying and massacring the parents, seems to be 
nothing more nor less than an incitement to violate the law of the land. 
It seems to us falconers rather more than questionab’e whether photographs 
of trained hawks—taken presumedly for a very different purpose—ought to 
be used to embellish an article, the purport of which is to do away with all 
hawks, and consequently with all falconry in this country ; and the feelings 
of the owner of the hawk whose portraits had been thus used may more 
easily be imagined than described. The writer declares, with some unction, 
‘* Peregrines are now so rare that the few eyries now still existing are 
tolerably well known to naturalists.” If this were so, we might be well 
assured that in a year or two the peregrine would be extinct in England. 
Fortunately it is, like many other assumptions made in the article, some- 
what wide of the truth.—E,. B. M. 


THE BEARING-REIN ON HORSES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrrRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I write to draw public attention to the above subject. The continued 
and persistent use of the bearing-rein by the majority of owners is an 
unceniable proof of their ignorance of, or indifference to, the deleterious 
physical effects that science has proved this rein to have upon horses. And 
the curious part of it is that they blindly submit to this serious depreciation 
of the value of their property by the prejudice and superstition of their carters 
and coachmen, without attempting to examine the facts of the case for them- 
selves, and form their own opinion independently. In the case of heavy 
drauzht horses the practice of all the large owners—the railway companies, 
the majority of the London Borough Councils, the Corporation of Bristol, 
Messrs. Thompson, McKay, and Co., Messrs. Pickford and Co., and 
many others who have discarded the use of the bearing-rein—speaks for 
itself, and shows a remarkably improved condition of health, and an increased 
amount of work achieved with proportionately less effort. In the case of 
carriage horses, a well-bred, well-fed, and weil-driven horse does not require 
a bearing-rein to hold up his head, and that a bearing-rein should be used on 
a horse of this class points at once to some defect either in the condition of 
the horse, or the efficiency of the coachman.—MARCHOGES. 

{Our correspondent will do well to read the speech made by the Duke 
of Portland the other night.—Ep. } 


IIOUSE-MARTINS AND SPARROWS. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I think the scarcity of house-martins is due a great deal to their bein$ 
such foolish, timid little birds. They every year build from six to eight nests 
under the eaves of our house, and when built up ready for lining they allow 
the impudent sparrows to steal their homes, so that no young of their own is 
hatched in them. I have noticed this happen year after year with great 
regularity. Should the martins get as far as laying their eggs the sparrows 
will kick them out before taking possession. —G. BIRCH JONES. 


LANDRAIL SHAMMING DEAD. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE ”’] 

S1rR,—With regard to the correspondence as to corncrakes feigning death, I 
have found it quite true, as on two occasions my Persian cat brought one into 
my drawing-room, and each time the bird seemed to be dead. I shook the cat 
until he dropped it, then shut the cat in another room; on my return the bird 
was looking about him, but sosoon as I came near he became limp and shut 
his eyes. . He was quite unhurt by the cat, and I carried him to the meadow, 
and after humbugging for some time he ran off. Tne second occasion when 
I was able to rescue a corncrake from this same cat, the bird behaved in just 
the same way, but he, alas, was very much hurt, having a neck quite plucked 
of feathers. I thought, however, Nature would help him more than anything 
I could do, and I again put the poor victim of my sporting pet in the meadow 
and saw him also walk away.—E. WATT. 


BIRDS IN THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CouNnrrRY LIFE.”’] 

Str,—I think your correspondent Mr. J. C. King, in commenting on my 
letter relative to the above subject, just a little misunderstood what [ meant 
with regard to the evening flight of the shearwaters. I did not mean that 
their flight was north-westerly in all the channels of the islands in the evening, 
or at any other time, though in some. other channels very likely it is so. 
My meaning was that in that particular channel, north of Annet Island, the 
evening flight of the birds seems constantly in that direction; and this is 
confirmed by the observation of people who have spent all their lives on the 
islands. Elsewhere I have no doubt whatever that their flight is different, 
and in the day they do, of course, fly in all directions. I may add that just 
north of all the islands, in the evening, I have seen the shearwaters constantly 
flying in a south-westerly direction, which perhaps might indicate a desire to 
join, at some common point to the west, the stream of north-easterly fliers on 
the north of -Anret Island, there to spend the night at roost. This, how- 
ever, it needs not to say, is pure coajecture, —H. 
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RIDING FOR LADIES. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LiFE.”] 
S1R,—I am a subscriber to your paper, and appreciate it fully. I am writing 
to ask you if you would oblige me by answering quite straightforwardly, 
through the ‘‘ Correspondence ” columns of Country LIFE, the following : 
A lady friend of mine, very keen on all outdoor sports, has lately been 
wishing very much she knew how to ride. She is twenty-five years of age. 
Do you consider one could learn properly how to ride at that time of life, or 
is it rather too late to begin with any success? I would be so grateful 
to you for answering me. Could you tell me at the same time of a 
nice place where they teach riding to ladies in London or Paris ?— 
B. 1G... Hi: 

[Although it is decidedly preferable to commence to ride at an early 
age, there is no reason whatever why a young lady of twenty-five years of 
age should not become a thoroughly efficient and capable horsewoman, 
especially in the case of a person who has been accustomed to other forms of 
outdoor exercise. We do not carc to recommend individual instructors, but 
there are both in London and Paris well-known establishments where a 
beginner may rely upon receiving careful and expert tuition. —Eb. ] 


HEDGEROW TIMBER. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—May I warn those who possess or who intend growing thick thorn 
hedges, that grass and nettles must be carefully and systematically kept under, 
It is no good merely topping the hedge if these are allowed to grow. They 
shut out light, and the stems of the hedge soon become bare. Nettles 
especially seem to be able to give any amount of start to other vegetation, 
and yet beat them in the end, and harbour numberless caterpillars in the 
summer, In garden 
hedges salt can be 
used with advantage. 


—L. T. 





A QUINTAIN. 
[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—On Offham 
Green, in Kent, there 
is still to be seen 
this relic of the 
village sports of the 
“Merrie England” 
of long ago. Our 
English humour, as 
Mr. Ruskin told us, 
always has had some- 
thing of the brutal 
in it—something that 
the sight of clumsi- 
ness rewarded by a 
clout on the head 
from the weight on 
the opposite arm as 
it swung round would 
especially appeal: to. 
More often the tilting 
horseman would only 
have to fearthe impact 
of a bag of sand, quite 
sufficient, however, to knock him from the saddle. To-day tent-pegging and 
heads and posts have superseded this old-time sport. —HI. L, T. 


EQUUS HERNIONUS KIANG. 
(To tue Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Can you explain why the wild ass from Tibet, now on view at the 
Zoological Gardens, is ciassified as an ass and not asa horse? You will see 
by the accompanying photograph that this specimen distinctly shows 
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cailosities on the inner side of the fore iegs, and these are generally held to 
constitute the’ chief difference between a horse and an ass. Tegetmeier 
states that of the three varieties of this species found in Asia (¢.42., the 
ghor-khur, the onager, and the kiang), the latter is the most like a horse, and 
the noise it makes is a neigh, and not a shrieking bray like that of the other 
two. The kiang is larger than the Indian form, and of a rufous bay colour; 
it is remarkable for speed and endurance, the flesh is coarse and tough, but 
Tartars eat it. In 
ils native state the 
kiang is found in 
vast open plains by 
lakes and rivers in 
large herds; in the 
spring the mares and 
foals collect in large 
numbers, Its food 
consists of various 
grasses and herbage, 
and hard, thorny 
spines. It is very 
inquisitive, and a 
perfect nuisance to 
the hunter when 
stalking game, for 
not only will the 
herd follow the men, 
but deliberately 
chase away the ante- 
lope or other small 
beasts. Their natural 
enemies are the 
panther and the wolf. 
In the winter they 
herd with the yaks 
and feed on tamarisk. 
The specimen on view 
at Regent’s Park was 
one of three brought by the party returning from the recent expedition to 
Tibet. Only one reached England, and this was presented by Sir Frank 
Younghusband to His Majesty.—NorA BEATRICE PARSONS. 

[Our correspondent has mixed up th? question of callcsities in the 
matter of distinguishing between the horses and the asses. The horses have 
callosities in both fore and hind limbs, the asses in the fore limbs only. —Eb. } 

A FATAL THUNDERBOLT. 

(To rue Epirror oF ** Country Lire.” ] 

Srr,—Farmers and stockowners generally have been criticised for denuding 
the country of its trees, but an occurrence such as is depicted in the accom- 
panying photograph is evidence that their misgivings are not baseless, These 
twenty-four catile, taken exactly where they fell, were killed by lightning in 
Warwick Castle Park on July gth last. The track of the lightning down the 
trunk can be clearly seen in the picture.—J. HARRIOTT. 


THE COLOUR OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—In his interesting letter under this title in your issue of June 17th, 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson opens up a subject the impertance of which to the 
student of ornithology—or that branch of it which is called oology—is 
considerable, and has never yet received that attention which it seems to 
deserve. I should doubt, however, how far his inference is correct that the 
pale egg, so often found in certain clutches, owes its lack of colour to the 
same causes as seem to operate in the case of a bird who, by some of her 
eggs being always removed, is induced to go on laying an abnormal number, 
and where we may reasonably enough infer that the supply of pigment may 
in time become exhausted. Nor am I quite satisfied that it would be safe to 
as'ume that the pale egg in these cases is always the last one to be laid, 
The latter, however, is merely a question of fact which it should not be 
difficult to determine, and I hope that any of your readers who may have 
had direct experience upon the point may be induced to give it through ‘ne 
medium of your columns. The nests of the golden eagle generally, and of 
the sparrow-hawk very often, contain one such white or pale egg. but it is 
known that in these cases the white egg is not always the first, nor the last, 
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to be laid, no regular order, so far’ as has beeti 
observed, being apparently followed, and this lack 
of order rather adds to, than detracts from, the 
interest attaching to the fact that one of the eggs 
shoul! quite often differ so materially from the 
others. It has also generally been supposed that 
the richness of the brown, or reddish, markings upon 
these eggs increased as the parent bird advanced in 
years—up to a certain point, at any rage——young hens 
being supposed to lay less richly-coloured eggs than 
those which had arrived at more full maturity. ‘ 
But, as indicated in my former letter, I have often 
doubted whether this was really so, and the dis- 
covery of a sparrow-hawk’s nest, found only a 
few weeks ago, comes most opportinely to support 
my doubt upon that point. For in this the eggs are 
pretty heavily blotched and marked, the brown bands 
being particularly rich and deep in tone, and as the 
keeper shot the hen from the nest, I am able in 
this case to state positively that she was a bird in 
her first year, for the greater part of the upper 
feathers were still those of immaturity, And with 
regard to this particular case, it is interesting to 
note also—another point of some uncertainty—that 
many, if not all, of the falconide should breed in 
their first season and before the assumption of the 


adult dress. But to return to the markings 
on eggs, it is well known that while the colour- 


ing matter is merely superficial upon most eggs, 

and comparatively easy to rub off some of 

them, in others it appears to be permanent and 

much more deeply seated—evidently impar:el at an earlier stage in 
the dcvelopment of the shell, The relicish browns on the eggs of 
he falcons may mostly be readily removed by washing, and similariy 
the dark bands may be washed from those of the sparrow-hawk. The 
eggs of some, at any rate, of the plovers, of grouse, and of many 
other bids, yield to similar treatment. With the pygopodes it 
is the same, though in some of the latter, as in the case of eggs of the 
great auk, the markings are found to be impressions stamped, or imprinted, 
as it were, upon the sell, so that a cast of the egg taken ia fine wax or 


plaster carries a fac-simile of each spot and mark, and according to the depth 





of the impression the spot would seem to receive more or less of the colouring 
pigment, very much as in the art of engraving. The colour of the shell 
itself seems also to differ in a curious manner, even in the case of nearly 
allied species. Thus in the beautiful and variously marked eggs of the 
common guillemot, the sheil, when looked at from the inside, is found to 
follow closely the colouring of the ostrich—a white egg appearing white, a 
blue one biue, and so on—while in Briinnich’s guillemot, the eggs, other- 
wise indistinguishable from those of the common species, are said to show 
always green from the inside, no matter what the superficial colour may be. 
The eggs of all the true falcons are similarly distinguished from the more 
ignoble hawks, eagles, anc buzzards, by showing a yellowish colour, those of 
the latter being green. One of the most extraordinary discoveries made with 
regard to eggs, however, in the opinion of the writer, is the assertion— 
apparently well founded—that what may be termed a. hybrid egg, z.e., one 
laid by a bird mated with a male of another species, is found to differ so as 
to be distinguishable from the ordinary eggs laid by the bird, and to partake 
sorwewhat of the characteristics peculiar to the species to whch the male 
belongs. There are many other points of interest connected with eggs, but 
if any of your readers can give information bearing upon any of those above 
referred tc, it would, I am sure, be acceptable to others besides—L. G. 
QUEEN CATHERINE PARR’S DOWER-CHEST. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNnrRyY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The dower-chest shown in the accompanying photographs belonged to 
Queen Catherine Parr, the fortunate lady who outlived his much-married 
Majesty King Henry VIII., and afterwards married Lord Seymour in 1547. 
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The present owner, Mr. C. R Seymour, of Inholmes, Winchfield, says 
he knows of no record as to how this piece of furniture came into his 
famiiy.—A. B. 


POULTRY-FARMING ABROAD. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—Could you kindly give me any definite information as to the possi- 
bilities of poultry-farming, combined with a certain amount of other stock 
(but poultry to be the principal item), in New Zealand, in Algoma (Canada), 
orin British Columbia, or, in fact, in any colony where land is fairly cheap and 
the climate reasonably good. I have a good working knowledge of poultry, 
and fair knowledge of vegetable culture, bees, etc. (not theoretical only) ; but 
I have been unable to find anyone who makes a living at poultry-farming in 
England on purely utility lines. I have heard from one or two that 
Nor.h-West Canada is a good place, but object to the prairie life, and 
would prefer New Zealand. Of course, I want to know as much as possible 
before doing anything. I am thirty years of age, married, should probably 
land in either colony with about £200, and could raise £200 to £400 more 
in a year or two. Your kindly a !vice would be greatly appreciated. Thanking 
you in anticipation,—G. H. Lewin 

[Canada has sent some especiaily good poultry this year, which has been 
selling as high as 11d. per lb. and 3s. gd. per fowl, also fresh eggs of fair 
quality, and a special brand of ‘‘glycerined” eggs—i.e., preserved by 
smearing them with glycerine. Australia is sending us ducks and fowls, New 
Zealand, we fancy, only fowls; bat, from what we hear of the import poultry 
trade, the packers an the carrying companies who handle the boxes make the 
most profit. Prices, too, vary, as the state the frozen fowls arrive in after so 
long a journey is an uncertain quantity. The market, however, is over- 
supplied with foreign poultry, and this in spite of the fact that Russian imports 
this year have fallen off greatly. If you will turn poultry-farmer—which we 
do not recommend—you might go farther afield and fare worse. Indeed, 
with the amount of capital you possess, a man with a thorough knowledge of 
poultry, and combining poultry-keeping with vegetable-growing and_bee- 
keeping, etc., could make a bare living in this country. The small farmer 
abroad works a good deal harder than the corresponding class at home, has 
fewer comforts, and often finds it a hard struggle to make two ends meet. 
Poultry food is as cheap in England as: anywhere, 
and home-grown poultry can be sold at better prices 
than foreign, while land in most places is cheap 
enough. What, then, is the advantage of emi- 
grating ?—Eb. ] 

THE BEE-KEEPER. 

[To rue Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With reference :o your correspondent’s query 
ve bees deserting hive and then returning, I have 
during my experience come across a lot cf these 
cases. In your case the bees would have dwindled 
down to practically nothing, and while there were 
no bees in the hive a stray swarm has taken posses- 
sion. “When bees swarm they hang together in a 
cluster, and if a careful watch is maintained on this 
ball of bees it will be noticed that a few workers 
detach themselves from the ciuster and search the 
surrounling place to find a future home. These 
scouts return in the evening, and it is an admitted 
fact that some means of communication exists 
between them, for all at once, as if by magic, the 
swarms take wing and fly straight to their destination 
Only last week I witnessed an old hive filled with 
combs taken possession of by a swarm, and, in fact, 
many bee-keepers always keep a decoy hive or two 
for this very purpose. You will see by this that 
your case is easily explained. I shall be pleased to 
gve any further inf rmaion.—J. N. TINSLEY, 
Chebsey, Eccleshall, Statts. 











